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FULL-FASHIONED 


GENUINE CREPE %]15 


STOPS RUNS 


CUTS YOUR HOSIERY BILL IN HALF! 


OPLASTICS, the sensational new idea in hosiery, practically elimi- 

nates runs due to knee and supporter strains. Lastex yarn is knitted 
with the silk to provide a 2-way stretch which absorbs the strain when 
you bend your knee. Toplastics assure a snug fit and straight seams 
without constant adjustment. Because of the 2-way stretch Toplastics 
are far more comfortable than ordinary stockings. Sheer and clear, this 
new full-fashioned hosiery will give you unbelievable wear. Buy several 
pair today. Made exclusively by Dovedown—makers of the famous 
“Ghost” stocking. 


DOVEDOWN HOSIERY MILLS, GRIFFIN, GEORGIA 
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Don’t Get a Loan ° 


« 


22+ 


‘Until You Know The Cost 


OU are about to borrow? Here are 

two good rules to follow. 1. Borrow 
no more than you must have to meet 
the emergency. 2. Pay no more than 
necessary for your loan. Be sure that 
the rates and terms are as greatly to 
your advantage as possible. 


Choose your own payments 
Household Finance makes loans to 
teachers on a simple monthly pavement 
plan. Suppose you need $1 Find 
this amount in the first column of the 
table below. Then read across, picking 
out the monthly installment you wish 
to make. 


Note that you may make very small 
payments if you prefer. Or you may 
make larger payments and pay up 
sooner. The sooner you repay your 
loan, the less it costs. Whatever the 


payment plan you choose, you pay 
charges only for the actual time you 
have the money. 


No security needed 

You need no security to borrow at 
Household. You merely sign a promis- 
sory note. Nocredit inquiries are made 
of friends or relatives. You get the 
money you need promptly, privately 
and without embarrassment. Pay- 
ments on the principal may be omitted 
during the summer months, if you wish. 

You can make the simple arrange- 
ments for your loan at the Household 
Finance office nearest you. Or you can 
borrow by cory The coupon below 
will bring you full information. 


Thousands learn money 
management 
Household does more than just lend 


You can borrow $20 to $300 if you can make these small monthly payments 











50 25.96} 13.31] 9.09 6.98 
70 36.34 | 18.63] 12.73] 9.78 


100 51.91 | 26.61] 18.17] 13.97 
125 64.89 | 33.27 | 22.72 | 17.46 
150 77.86 | 39.91 | 27.26} 20.95 
175 90.78 | 46.54 | 31.79 | 24.43 


200 103.69 | 53.15] 36.29 | 27.88 
250 129.53 | 66.35 | 45.28 | 34.77 
300 155.35 | 79.53 | 54.25] 41.64 














—— Amount you pay back each month (including all charges) for following periods 
You Get 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 
mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. 
$ 20 10.39 f§ 5.33 | 3.64 |$ 2.80 |s 2.30] 1.96 


20.02 | 17.08 | 14.99] 13.43] 12.21] 11.25 


22.84] 19.49] 17.10] 15.31] 13.92] 12.82 
28.47 | 24.28 | 21.29} 19.05] 17.32] 15.94 
34.08 | 29.05 | 25.46 | 22.78 | 20.70} 19.03 





8. 02 6.84 I 6.01 § 5.38 ]$ 4.90 /§ 4.51 
11.45] 9.77] 8.57] 7.68] 6.99] 6.43 
14.31} 12.22] 10.72] 9.60] 8.74] 8.05 
17.17] 14.65] 12.86] 11.52] 10.48] 9.65 




















day they are due, if you wish 


of balances, and 2% 
maximum prescri 





This table is based on prompt eo Payments may be made in advance of the 
dvance payment reduces the cost of your loan pro- 
—— since you pay charges only for the actual time you have the money. 
ents are calculated at Household’s rate of 244 % per month on the first $150 
r month on balances above _— which is less than the 
y the Illinois Small Loan Law. 





lowa— Ill.— 2%-2-150 





“Doctor of Family Finances” 


money. Borrowers receive guidance in 
budgeting and assistance in putting 
their money affairs on a basis. 
Household’s practical publications on 
money yep and better buy- 
manship help thousands of families 
every day. 4 may obtain copies at 


your Household Finance branch. Or 
ask for information about the House- 
hold Finance Library of Consumer 
Education on the margin of the cou- 
pon below. 
























LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 
In 15 IHinois Cities 


CuIcAGo—2nd a 


aan Clan Rm. 407, 
Arcade Bidg., 
Ph. Freablin t 082 6226 


ALTON—7th Floor, JoueT—3rd Floor, 
s First Nat. Bk. ialto Theater 
Bidg., Main 3300 Bidg., Phone 6184 


& AURORA—Suite 507, Moumns— 4th Floor, 


Aurora Nat. Bk. Fifth Ave. Bidg., 
e dg., Aurora 8445 Moline 1464 
| BLOOMINGTON—Sth ~ PgoRIA—3rd Floor, 
Fl., Peoples Bank nF ma 
=  Bidg., Phone 4765 Phone 4-5177 
= CHAMPAIGN—4thFl., Rocxrorp—éth Fl. 
Lincoln Bidg., ? 
ne 3114 } age) Bide. 





Decatur—4th. Fi., 
Citizens Building. 
Phone 5277 


East St. Lours—2nd 
Fl., 338 Missouri 


Ave., Ph.East6738 § WAUKEGAN—2ndF!., 
210 Washington 
Freerort—3rd Fi., St., Wai _— 
State Bank Bidg., Bank Buildi 
Main 137 Ont. 7110 






: Call at or phone the nearest Household office or s 
= mail this coupon to nearest office, All negotia- & 
= tions can be completed by mail. : 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


Loans $20 to $300 





FREE soox.er anno 


Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
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Amount I wish to borrow $.. .. 


Please mail me free mr of your brochure : **How to Get a Teacher Loan 
Payment Plan.” 


I understand this request places 


APPLICATION BLANK on Households Specia 

Mail this coupon whether me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
you wish an immediate loan 

or not. You never know when 

this information will come SE big es nasser eaccuerneaee aaa 
in handy. If loan is wanted 

now, state amount desired. OR iota. Goo ert Nee AS 


Months 


> }ET | 
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Recent Publications 





In the Textbook Field 


Education 

A Century of Public Teacher Education, 
by Charles A. Harper. National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., Cloth. 175 
pages. Price, $0.50. 

Dr. Charles A. Harper, biographer of the 
Illinois State Normal University, is the au- 
thor selected by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, department of the Nation- 
al Education Association, to tell the way that 
teacher education has come during the cen- 
tury beginning in 1839. The author refers 
to this development as “evolution.” 

What these schools, which Dr. Harper de- 
clares are “the central factor in any twenti- 
eth-century state program of teacher prepa- 
raration,” have become and to what they 
may look forward are told in a final chapter, 
“The Twentieth Century Teachers College.” 
Here the author describes the physical plant, 
entrance requirements, curriculums, degrees, 
self-survey and standardization movements, 
practice teaching, selective admissions, guid- 
ance and placement services, scientific inves- 
tigation of state educational problems, and 
the growing practice of democracy in admin- 
istration. 

Referring to the period of transition from 
normal schools to state teacher colleges, Dr. 
Harper concludes: 

“The process in some cases was difficult, 
and for a time there was real danger that 
their historic course of development would 
be sidetracked and they would run into a 
blind alley. But that danger has vanished, 
and in the past twenty years the state teacher- 
education institutions with the newly-estab- 
lished collegiate dignity are again facing the 
public schools and accepting the tasks they 
see before them with the same pragmatic 
philosophy that inspired Cyrus Peirce, Henry 
Barnard, Richard Edwards, Homer Seerley, 
John Kirk, and David Felmley.” 


Teaching English in High Schools, by 
E. A. Cross and Elizabeth Carney. The 
Macmillan Company, 2457 South Prairie 
Ave., Chicago. Cloth. 561 pages. Price, $2.75. 

The highest virtue of this book, it seems 
to this examiner, is its approach to the prob- 
lem of the English teacher upon a plane of 
reality. It does not discuss an ideal class- 
room situation, nor some seldom-found aver- 
age. Rather it takes into account typical 
situations, recognizing the limitless possibili- 
ties for variation. 

The authors set themselves the task of 
helping the classroom teacher through the 
perplexities resulting from the really astound- 
ing amount of research that has been made 
in the field of English teaching to some real- 
istic plan of procedure. Contributory to this 
aim is the attainment of an unusual sim- 
plicity in presentation without the sacrifice 
of content. Illustrative of this is the treat- 


ment of such terms as participation, co-op- 
eration, co-ordination, and integration. 
Content is organized into four parts: The 





Foundations, Spoken English, Writing in the 
Secondary Schools, Reading and Literature. 
Such helps as the following are found in the 
appendices: Choosing a Textbook, Illustra- 
tive Aids (literary maps, slides, victrola rec- 
ords, etc.), Selections from the Experimental 
Writing of Junior and Senior High School 
Pupils, References from Periodicals. 

Administering the Teaching Personnel, 
by Dennis H. Cooke. Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Company, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago. 
Cloth. 348 pages. 

Classroom teachers will find many topics 
treated in this book of fully as much interest 
to them as to administrators. For instance, 
here are some of the topics included in the 
chapter on Legal Aspects of School Adminis- 
tration: 

Dismissal of Teachers on Tenure; Dismissal 
of Married Women Teachers; Contracts 
(teachers’) in Excess of Debt Limits; “Blue 
Laws” in Teachers’ Contracts; School-Board 
Rules and Regulations Governing Teachers; 
Teachers’ Oath Laws. 

Since personal relationships are the subject 
matter of this text, it is natural that the book 
possesses more human interest than the aver- 
age text in the general field of administration. 
The author does not labor so diligently for 
objectivity as to avoid all expression of opin- 
ion; however, the text is exceptionally well 
documented. Recent research is cited with 
reference to handling specific problems and 
this is supplemented with samplings of cur- 
rent practice. 

Administering the Teaching Personnel is 
one of the “Educational Trends” series, un- 
der the general editorship of Dennis H. 
Cooke, the author of this volume. 


Social Studies 

Our Land and Our People, by Jesse H. 
Ames, Merlin M. Ames and Thomas S. Sta- 
ples. Webster Publishing Company, 1808 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 690 pages. Price, $1.80. 

A history text for the junior high school 
designed to avoid the most glaring defects in 
textbooks of the kind through a change in 
organization and emphasis rather than any 
wide variation from the customary selection 
of subject matter topics. Planned to pro- 
vide interest and less difficulty for the ado- 
lescent pupil. Special mention is due the 
chapter, “Progress in Education.” 

Battles Without Bullets, by Thomas 
Brockway. Silver Burdett Company, 221 
East Twentieth Street, Chicago. Paper. II- 
lustrated. 96 pages. Price, $0.25. 

This pamphlet, one of the “Headline 
Books” of the Foreign Policy Association, 
presents the story of economic warfare, which 
has so vital a role in international relations. 
It may be said of this book as of others in 
the series that it is the answer to a long-felt 
need of bridging the gap between research 
in social science and the classroom. 
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Workbooks 

“Everypupil Books,” a series of workbooks 
published by Schuyler Dobson Company, 
305-7 North Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Everypupil Arithmetic, Book One, by 
Ernest R. Wood and Kenneth C. Ray. Pa- 
per. 97 pages. Price, $0.32. 

Everypupil Safety Series, Book Two, by 
Herbert J. Stack, Ernest R. Wood, E. Clare 
Schooler, Bernard E. Hughes, Howard G. 
Danford, and Kenneth C. Ray. Paper. 59 
pages. Price, $0.32. 

Everypupil Health and Play, Book Three, 
by Frank S. Lloyd, Ernest R. Wood, Bernard 
E. Hughes, Kenneth C. Ray, and Virgil C. 
Miller. Paper. 68 pages. Price, $0.32. 


Everypupil Language Trails, Book Four, 
by Franklin T. Baker, Ernest R. Wood, Rich- 
ard Allen Foster, Kenneth C. Ray, and Elwin 
R. O'Neill. Paper. 90 pages. Price, $0.32. 

The above titles are representative of four 
series of workbooks characterized by out- 
standing physical excellence. Spiral bindings 
permit the book to lie flat, and typography is 
so excellent as to be unusual in publications 
of this character. 

The four series are designed to create fun- 
damental activity through natural methods 
by a positive approach; the correct thing to 
do and say is stressed throughout. Tests, 
drills, and supplementary materials make 
possible adaptations to individual differences. 
The workbooks may be used alone or to sup- 
plement any text. 


Miscellaneous 

Elementary School Books, paper, illus- 
trated, 169 pages; High School Books, 
paper, illustrated, 226 pages. American Book 
Company, 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

These two classified catalogs present enough 
descriptive material and illustrations to give 
the interested teacher an accurate impression 
of the scope and purpose of the texts listed. 

Perspective Made Easy, by Ernest R. 
Norling. The Macmillan Company, 2457 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 203 pages. 

This book explains perspective step by 
step—there are twenty steps—depending on 
illustrations to carry the sequence. A great 


deal of stress is placed on “the eye-level,”” 


as the key to perspective drawing. 

The Story of Meat, by Robert B. Hinman 
and Robert B. Harris. Swift & Company, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 254 pages. 

From the influence of meat eating up- 
on the development of civilization, to poul- 
try dressing and beef cuts, and vocational 
opportunities in the industry, this booklet 
published by a large meat packer gives 
a comprehensive picture of the influence of 
meat upon human life. 
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Fisher High School Adult Education Prog 
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Right: The Shrock 
family arrives at 
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in time for evening 
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Modern Literature. 


In the circle: 
Class in Beginning 
Typing. 
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In terpateting 


Recent Common School 
Legislation 


LE.A. Study Unit « « Volume II 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 
LE.A. Director of Research 


T HE Sixty-first General Assembly in 
certain respects produced better results 
for our common schools than did the 
average legislative session of recent 
years. 

It may take credit as being the first 
Assembly to inaugurate State assist- 
ance for transportation of pupil§; the 
first to set up a percentage, actuarial 
retirement system for teachers; the 
first to approach a reasonable level of 
equalization aid for grades; the first to 
appropriate beyond $1,500,000 for the 
biennium as State aid to local districts 
schooling handicapped pupils; and the 
first to bring high-school equalization 
into the regular school law, thus ap- 
parently placing the high schools 
permanently in the State-aid picture. 

Bills were passed affecting local 
school-district budgeting, funding of 
indebtedness, possible tax-rate  in- 
creases for non-high school areas, and 
the pegging of educational levies in 
Chicago. 

Important Measures Lost 

Many friends of education were 
keenly disappointed (1) at the failure 
of the possible tax-rate increases pro- 
posed under H.B. 270 and S.B. 144 
for unit-district systems; (2) at the 
elimination in the Senate of flat grants 
to high schools from the plan of distri- 
bution of State aid as proposed in H.B. 
382; (3) at the unsuccessful outcome 
of S.B. 177, tenure regulations for 
downstate teachers, and S.B. 80, im- 
provement in certification standards 


for beginning teachers; (4) at the in- 
ability to make the legislative hurdles 
by S.B. 102 and H.B. 259, proposed 
minimum wage of $100 a month; (5) 
at the defeat in the House of S.B. 325, 
the proposed pegged levy increase for 
Chicago, which would have permitted 
salaries of teachers to have been re- 
stored to pre-depression levels; (6) at 
the defeat in the House of H.B. 463, 
proposed study of reorganization of 
school districts by county school-sur- 
vey committees; (7) at the veto by the 
Governor of S.B. 352, improvement in 
administration and State participation 
in schooling handicapped children; etc. 


State School Finance Laws 

H.B. 599 provides for the common 
school fund a biennial appropriation 
of $29,494,000. H.B. 382 outlines the 
apportionment of such fund by the 
State Auditor, involving several 
changes from existing law both in ad- 
ministration and in provisions for 
State-aid claims by districts. Under 
H.B. 382, the educational tax rates re- 
quired to qualify for equalization aid 
are set at 1 percent of the equalized 
assessed valuation in case of the grade- 
school district, 34 percent for the high- 
school district, and 1% percent for the 
unit district maintaining grades 1 to 
12 inclusive. 

The State-guaranteed level of $51 
for an elementary school pupil in at- 
tendance is $10 above the former level 
of $41; that is, the flat grant of $11 
continues, and the additional level pro- 
vided by equalization aid and the yield 
of the 1 percent educational rate is 
raised from $30 to $40. For a typical 
classroom of 30 pupils in attendance 
in a district already receiving equaliza- 
tion aid, H.B. 382 means $300 more 
per classroom each year! 

For the needy one-teacher district 
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H.B. 382 retains the former State- 
guaranteed level of $1,048 if such is 
greater than the product of $51 and 
the number of attendance pupils. The 
old plan of accrediting a school of 
small attendance with 18 pupils per 
teacher for the computation of the $11 
flat grants is eliminated; so, too, is the 
former provision of equalizing the 1 
percent educational rate up to $850 per 
teacher in lieu of equalization at $30 a 
pupil. 

Formerly an elementary equalization 
district having $100,000 valuation, 40 
pupils, and 4 teachers claimed $792 in 
flat grants ($11 x 72, the number of 
pupils credited at 18 per teacher); but 
under H.B. 382 the flat grant will be 
only $440, or $11 per actual pupil. 
Such district formerly computed equal- 
ization aid at $2,400 ($850,.x 4, the 
number of teachers—less 1 percent on 
valuation); but after the present year 
the equalization grant will be com- 
puted at $600 ($40 x 40, the number 
of pupils—less 1 percent on valua- 
tion). 

In other words a school of 40 pupils 
that formerly claimed from the State 
in flat grants and equalization a total 
of $3,192 a year will claim hereafter 
only $1,040; and if it wishes to retain 
four teachers instead of the two really 
needed, it must support the two surplus 
teachers at local expense. In the claim 
filed in 1939, however, no equalization 
district needs to file a claim for equali- 
zation less than the former law would 
have provided. 

After certain small districts find 
that they can no longer “sponge upon 
the State school fund” by counting 
phantom children and hiring surplus 
teachers at no cost to the local com- 
munity, they will probably give earnest 
consideration to transporting children 
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to adjoining districts and to centraliz- 
ing schools into attendance centers of 
reasonable size. It is a disgrace that 
Illinois operates 3,800 school districts 
of 10 or fewer pupils each in average 
attendance! 





Speaker Hugh Cross 


Admired as the able and impartial presid- 
ing officer of the House of Representatives. 


In line with a trend that may set in 
toward centralizing schools another 
provision of H.B. 382 should be ob- 
served: the unit system may qualify 
for equalization grants for both grades 
and high school with a qualifying rate 
of 1% percent, whereas in territory not 
covered by the unit system the total 
of the qualifying rates will be 134 per- 
cent (1 percent for grades and % per- 
cent for high school). Areas of low 
valuation may, therefore, centralize 
their schools into the unit system and 
qualify for equalization grants at a 
rate lower than if they did not thus 
centralize. 

To offset the reduction in State aid 
to small schools caused by eliminating 
credit for imaginary pupils, H.B. 269 
was enacted to provide for the bien- 
nium $500,000 as State assistance for 
transportation. 

H.B. 382 provides a State-guaran- 
teed level of $80 per high-school pupil 
in attendance. About one-sixth of the 
high schools will qualify for equaliza- 
tion grants under this provision. The 
plan of aid is essentially the same as 
that set up on an emergency one-year 
basis in 1938; however, H.B. 382 
brings the high schools into the regular 
section of the School Law which appor- 
tions the common school fund, a pro- 
vision that apparently places high 
schools permanently in the apportion- 
ment of equalization grants. 

Under the provisions of H.B. 382 we 





may expect to see the $15,317,000 ap- 
propriation for the second year of the 
biennium used somewhat as follows: 
(a) prior claims (salaries of county 
superintendents of schools, State in- 
stitutional land grants, tuition of or- 
phans and children of military camps), 
$600,000; (b) downstate retirement 
system, $1,400,000; (c) equalization 
grants, $3,900,000; (d) flat grants to 
districts and Chicago allotment jn lieu 
of pension grant, $9,417,000. On ac- 
count of the quadrennial assessment of 
realty in 1939, however, the sums for 
equalization and flat grants may be 
changed considerably, but they should 
total roughly about $13,317,000. 
Other provisions of H.B. 382 are 
significant. Improved checks are set 
up for tuition claims for orphans, mili- 
tary camp children, and the like. The 
entire lengthy section of the law regu- 
lating the common-school fund appor- 
tionment is rearranged in logical order. 
The apportionment year, which now 
begins in January, is shifted to July in 
order to harmonize with the school 





fail to meet standards of recognition to 
be set by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

As previously mentioned, H.B. 269 
inaugurates State aid for transporting 
pupils. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction will prescribe efficient 
standards of safety, comfort, conven- 
ience, and operation, which must be 
met in order to obtain the State reim- 
bursement. The grant will be three- 
fourths of the approved cost but not 
in excess of $15 per pupil transported 
during the school year; such grant ap- 
plies only to pupils who reside at least 
one and one-half miles from the school 
attended. The sum appropriated for 
this purpose, $500,000 for the bi- 
ennium, will probably need to be greatly 
increased in later sessions of the As- 
sembly; it is hoped that centralization 
of schools will be encouraged. 

Other bills making State appropria- 
tions of direct concern to common 
schools are: (1) H.B. 243, which 
among many other items appropriates 
$358,128 for vocational education 





Smiles of Victory 


The bills of which they were co-sponsors, H. B. 269, transportation aid, and H. B. 
378, increased non-high school tax rates, were not approved and filed respectively until 
sometime after adjournment, but the smiles of Representatives Lottie H. O’Neill, (Forty- 
first Dist., Downers Grove) and J. Will Howell, (Fiftieth Dist., West Frankfort) seem to 
presage victory. Mrs. O’Neill headed the House Education Committee with distinction. 


year and the fiscal year of the State. 
Safeguards are arranged so that spe- 
cial-aid districts must account much 
more carefully for the use and expendi- 
ture of State funds. After July, 1941, 
equalization grants from the common- 
school fund are denied districts that 
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grants to districts and for vocational 
teacher-training courses and allots 
$15,000 to the Illinois Association of 
School Boards for salary of a research 
director, printing, and expenses; and 
(2) S.B. 123, which contains items of 
$1,098,000 for local districts schooling 
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physically handicappéd or crippled 
children and $555,100 for districts 
educating deaf, delinquent, and de- 
fective vision pupils. 


Local School Finance Legislation 

H.B. 378, raising the tax rate for 
non-high school districts from 4 per- 
cent to %4 percent without referendum 
and from 3% percent to 1%4 percent 
with referendum, was the most impor- 
tant of the local district financial meas- 
ures enacted for downstate schools. Of 
the 101 non-high school districts, 73 
could not have raised sufficient funds 
with the old 50 cent rate to meet cur- 
rent tuition charges; all but 24 should 
be able to meet such charges with the 
new 75 cent rate. Of these 24 districts 
all but perhaps 3 can pay their cur- 
rent obligations if by referendum they 
will take advantage of the $1.25 rate. 
H.B. 378 provides specifically that the 
non-high school board may audit the 
tuition claims presented for payment 
and may have access to the proper 
school records therefor. 

Another important law for the non- 
high school districts is H.B. 519, which 
renews without time limitation the 
power upon direct referendum to issue 
bonds to meet unpaid tuition, judg- 
ments, or other just obligations. 

As a change in the boundary lines 
or territory of any non-high school dis- 
trict may cause the present floating in- 
debtedness to be paid off by a single 
tax levy under present law, it is appar- 
ent that it would be advisable for 
many non-high school districts to bond 
in order to avoid the excessive single 
rate ensuing if all pending obligations 
be met in one year. In certain cases, 
the tax rate to retire such floating obli- 
gations in one year would run to sev- 
eral dollars and would prove confisca- 
tory, whereas the use of H.B. 519 
would permit retirement of such obli- 
gations over a period of several years 
at a reasonable tax rate. 

Most important financial measure 
enacted for the Chicago district was 
S.B. 183, which pegs the educational 
levy at $48,000,000 for 1939 and 1940. 
The corresponding levy for 1938 was 
$45,000,000. H.B. 1097 “pegs the 
$48,000,000 pegged levy” lest the quad- 
rennial reassessment cause an educa- 
tional rate of $1.60 to produce more 
than such pegged sum. S.B. 353 pegs 
the Chicago free textbook levy at $1,- 
150,000 for 1940 and each year there- 
after. 

Another bill (H.B. 906) repeals the 
optional power of the Chicago Board 


of Education to change its fiscal year 
and makes such begin on January 1. 
Other important financial measures 
affecting local districts are: H.B. 1095, 
which postpones the date of filing the 
school levy; H.B. 1092, which makes 





plan, created in 1915, had accumulated 
an actuarial deficit of about $47,000,- 
000 and was confronted with a rapidly 
growing pension roll that had become 
twice as large as was predicted a few 
years ago; the refund plan, which con- 


Teachers Retirement Clears the First Hurdle 


With the signature of Speaker Hugh Cross the Teachers Retirement Bill moved 
near enactment. The sponsors, to whose admirable leadership much of the credit for the 
success of the measure is due, Representatives Dean S. McGaughey (Twenty-eighth District, 
Mt. Zion) and Warren L. Wood (Forty-first District, Joliet) are seated on either side of 
the Speaker. Teachers representatives look on: I.E.A. Research Director, L. R. Grimm; 
Legislative Chairman, B. F. Shafer, Freeport, and Executive Secretary, Irving F. Pearson. 
Standing, right: Deneen A. Watson, secretary to Speaker Cross. 


less rigid the annual ordinance and 
budget requirements for boards of edu- 
cation and simplifies the budget proce- 
dure especially for districts governed 
by boards of directors; H.B. 287, re- 
quiring high-school districts to pay a 
proportionate part of the salary and 
expenses of the office of the township 
school treasurer; S.B 67, removing 
time limit for school cistricts to bond 
to 5 percent of assessed valuation for 
school site, building purposes, or work- 
ing cash fund; S.B. 68, extending for 
indefinite time the power of school dis- 
tricts to reach the bond limit of 5 per- 
cent in retiring teacher orders and 
other claims. 


Teacher Retirement Legislation 

H.B. 657 extends until September, 
1940, the time for certain teachers in 
Chicago to become contributors and 
beneficiaries of the Chicago teachers’ 
pension and retirement fund. 

For all teachers of the State outside 
Chicago a new retirement system was 
set up by H.B. 499. The old pension 
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cerns the large majority of those who 
enter teaching was unfair because only 
50 percent of contributions were re- 
turned upon withdrawal from service 
prior to retirement—and nothing in 
case of death in service or in case of 
withdrawal after teaching more than 
15 years. 


Main Points in Retirement Law 
The main features of H.B. 499 may 
be stated as follows: 


Creates teacher retirement system on actu- 
arial basis for all of State except Chicago. 
Merges present pension and retirement fund 
into new system and preserves annuities and 
privileges of present annuitants. Board of 
trustees to consist of: Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction; two members who are not 
teachers to be appointed by Governor; and 
two members appointed in beginning by Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction but later 
elected by contributors and annuitants: 

Teachers to contribute 4 per cent of sal- 
ary with annual contribution to be not less 
than $30 and not more than $100. Regular 
age retirement requires age of 50 years or 
more and 15 years of credited service, but 
minimum retirement allowance of $400 a 
year not guaranteed unless service has cov- 
ered 25 years or more. 


(Continued on page 30) 











Presenting a Record of 


Important Roll Calls 


By IRVING F. PEARSON, Executive Secretary 


Riis roll calls do not pre- 
sent the full picture of legislative sup- 
port nor antagonism toward any given 
bill. Legislators who in committee or 
on the floor attack a bill directly or 
indirectly, oftentimes on final roll call 
vote for the measure, particularly if 
they see that the bill is about to carry. 

On the other hand the roll call is 
official and public. The votes legis- 
lators record on roll call may general- 
ly be taken as a measure of their opin- 
ions of public evaluation of the bill 
being considered as well as their own 
evaluations of the measure. 

To properly appraise the services in 
legislation of a member of the General 
Assembly, the voter should know the 
legislator’s real attitude toward the 
proposed legislation and his activities 
in behalf of or against such legislation 
previous to final roll call. Such an 
appraisal is difficult to secure. Even 
those persons who observe legislative 
activities day by day are necessarily 
rather subjective in their evaluation of 
legislators and their work. Their opin- 
ions, however, should be worth more 
than a roll call evaluation and may be 
obtained personally only. 


Key to Record 

The first horizontal column indi- 
cates the vote which generally speak- 
ing would be considered most favor- 
able to the I.E.A. For example an 
A at the head of a vertical column 
would indicate that an Aye vote was 
considered to be most favorable. The 
reader is cautioned, however, to re- 
member that a failure to ballot often- 
times may be as effective as an un- 
favorable vote in defeating a legis- 
lative program. If the reader is not 
satisfied with the vote of his legisla- 
tor, in fairness to the legislator it may 
be well to ask him why he voted as 
he did or why he failed to vote. 

Question marks in the first horizon- 
tal column indicate roll calls where 
the favored vote is uncertain. 


8 


The second horizontal column pre- 
sents bill numbers, the respective roll 
calls for which are explained herewith. 

Roll call totals record Aye votes 
first, Nay votes second in Senate and 
House respectively. See third horizon- 
tal column. The Senate majority is 
26 and the House majority is 77 votes. 

Dots indicate non-voting members. 
P indicates members voting present. 


Explanation of Bills 
HOUSE BILLS 
269—State financial assistance in transporta- 
tion of pupils. 
270—Levy limit extensions for unit districts. 
286—University of Illinois biennial appropri- 
ation. 


321—Biennial appropriation for normal 
schools. 
378—Levy limit extensions for non-high 


school districts. 

382a—(1) Original House roll call on school 
fund distribution bill; (2) Senate vote on 
Thompson’s motion to table  Barr’s 
amendment to strike out flat grants to 
high schools. 

382b—(1) Senate vote to recall H.B. 382 
from third to second reading in order to 
remove from the bill the $2.50 flat grants 
for high schools. Senate Rules Committee, 
contrary te the printed rules of the Sen- 
ate as referred to by Senator Crisenberry, 
ruled that a majority rather than a two- 
thirds vote of Senators present would be 
sufficient to decide issue. Note that the bal- 
lot returned but two votes beyond the ma- 
jority “authorized” by the Rules Com- 
mittee; (2) First House vote on concur- 
rence with Senate amendments. With 
Senate amendments eliminating flat grants 
to high schools, a Nay vote on this roll 
call would ordinarily be considered a favor- 
able vote because such a vote in effect 
would subscribe to nonconcurrence in the 
Senate amendments. However, due to the 
fact that this balloting occurred on the 
last evening of the session, it is highly 
probable that some who voted Aye did so 
to preserve H.B. 382 even as amended. 

This situation applies to the balloting 

for concurrence in the Senate amendments 
which took place immediately after the 
concurrence vote on the Senate amend- 
ments to H.B. 599, the main appropria- 
tion bill. For the reasons cited roll calls 
are recorded below in Aye and Nay votes. 

382c—(1) Final vote in Senate; 382c—(2) 
Second concurrence in House. Since cast- 
ing a negative vote upon the proposition 
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to concur in the Senate amendments elimi- 
nating high-school flat grants from 382 
may have reflected a desire on the part of 
the legislator to retain the flat grants, a 
negative vote in such an instance could 
be very well considered a favorable vote. 
On the other hand, to have defeated H.B. 
382 in the final stages of legislation might 
be considered an unfavorable vote. 

463—County school survey committees. 

499—Actuarial reserve retirement for teach- 
ers (downstate only). 

599a—(1) School appropriation bill. Roll 
call to suspend rules and consider H.B. 
599 ahead of H.B. 247, the administration 
bill. 

599b—(1) Original roll call in House; (2) 
Senate roll call to recall H.B. 599 from 
third reading to second reading for the 
purpose of amendment to omit flat grants 
to high schools and reduce the appropria- 
tion ; 

599c—(1) Final roll call in Senate. Ordi- 
narily the Nays cast in both houses 
would have been considered the favorable 
votes inasmuch as they were cast in op- 
position to H.B. 599 as amended to omit 
the flat grants to high schools. However, 
due to the lateness of the balloting had the 
Nay vote prevailed there would have been 
no appropriation to the school fund of 
the State. Therefore, the favored vote is 
not indicated; (2) Concurrence by House 
in Senate amendments to H.B. 599. 


SENATE BILLS 

80—New certification requirements for be- 
ginning teachers. 

87—Biennial appropriation for Office of Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction. 

177—Tenure in teaching positions; (1) Final 
roll call in Senate. (2) Roll call to sus- 
pend further consideration by committee 
in House. 

Some representatives would oppose consider- 
ation of any bill on the House floor with- 
out committee recommendation. The bal- 
loting was not therefore clearly one for or 
against tenure. However, the Nay votes in 
effect definitely killed the tenure bill for 
further consideration by this Assembly. 
The Senate vote was clearly for or against 
tenure. 

183—$48,000,000 pegged levy bill for Chi- 
cago schools. 

189—County superintendents’ certification. 

325—$52,000,000 pegged levy for Chicago 
in 1940. 

352—Handicapped children’s bill. Vetoed. 
The roll calls to which the foregoing 

key and explanation apply, follow on 

pages 10 to 12. 
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Final Action on School Bills 


SENATE BILLS 
20—Searcy. To require publication of 
custodian’s financial reports. Failed to pass 
in Senate. 
*43—Cuiirrorp. $7,500 deficiency appro- 
priation to Department of Public Instruction. 
Lew 


48—Guwnninc. To omit districts from op- 
eration of municipal budget act. Tabled in 
Senate. 


65—Barr. School distributive fund. Tabled 
in Senate. 

66—Barr. Transportation assistance. Ta- 
bled in Senate. ‘ 

*67—Biwitt. Removes time limitation 
upon bonding for funding purposes. Law. 

*68—Bmwitt. Removes time limitation 
upon bonding for payment of teachers’ orders 
and other claims. Law. 

*80—Tuomas. New certification require- 
ments for teachers. Tabled in House. 

*87—C.irrorp. Appropriates $328,260 to 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for bi- 
ennium. Lew. 

“Starred items are I.E.A. approved bills. 


*102—Searcy. Minimum wage for teach- 
ers. Tabled in Senate. 

*123—Cirrorp. Appropriation for excess 
costs of educating handicapped children in- 
creased from $1,300,300 to $1,653,100. Gov- 
ernor vetoed $12,000 administration costs 
out of this amount. Law. 

135—Hussarp. Amendments to levy limits 
setting bond payments outside building fund 
levy. Tabled in Senate. 

*136—C.utrrorp. Appropriates $250,000 to 
University of Illinois from its revolving 
fund. Law. 

*137—-C.irrorD. Reappropriates $450,000 
to University of Illinois for building con- 
struction, etc. Law. 

*144—Sruttie-Baxer. To increase levy 
limits for unit districts. Tabled in Senate. 

146—Cu1rrorp. To appropriate $11,385,000 
to University of Illinois for biennium plus 
other funds. Tabled in Senate. 

151—CrISENBERRY-DoOWNING-Drxon- 
Taomas-Sieserns. New duties for Normal 
School Board. Tabled. 

159—Hvussarp. University scholarships. 

Tabled. 
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160—Hussarp. Transfer of high-school 
pupils. Tabled. 

172—Guwninc. Disabled children. Tabled. 

173—Gunninc. Crippled children. Tabled. 

*176—CRISENBERRY-THOMAS. Distributive 
fund bill. Tabled in favor of H.B. 382. 

*177—Crisenperry. Tenure for teachers. 
Tabled in House. 

*183—Warp. Chicago’s $48,000,000 pegged 
levy. Law. 

*189—Tuomas-Crisenserry. County su- 
perintendents’ certification. Tabled in House. 

198—Sruttie. Overlapping high-school ter- 
ritories to be adjusted by court. Filed with- 
out Governor’s signature. Law. 

*20S—A. P. Benson-Tuomas. Teachers’ 
pension. Tabled in favor of H.B. 499. 

*206—A. P. Benson-Tuomas. Companion 
to pension bill. Tabled in favor of H. B. 500. 

270—Bmwitt. To appropriate $20,000 to 
Dist. 147, Cook County, for new building. 
Vetoed. 

*291—Downinc. $6,344.89 for paving as- 
sessments, Western Normal. Law. 


il 














Sponsors of State School Fund Appropriation Bill 
Left to right: Representatives Ed Marvel (Fortieth Dist., Edinburg); W. O. Edwards 
(Twenty-second Dist., Danville); I. A. Palmer (Fiftieth Dist., West Frankfort); Elbert 
Waller (Forty-fourth Dist., Tamaroa). All supported worthy school legislation in every 
way possible. 


315—C.irrorp. To permit use of educa- 
tional funds for purchase of properties for 
vocational education purposes. Tabled. 

319—Sreserns-THOMAS-DOWNING-CRISEN- 
BERRY-Drxon. Normal school appropriation. 
Tabled. 

*325—Lee. $52,000,000 pegged levy for 
1940 for Chicago schools. Defeated in House. 

*326—Ler. Chicago pension amendment. 
Tabled in Senate. 

*352—Warp. Handicapped children’s bill. 
Vetoed. 

*353—Chicago textbook pegged levy. Law. 

375—HickMAN. Repeals 300 laws, some 
school laws. Filed. Law. 

429—Srutrite-Gunninc. Public School 
Commission to codify school law and study 
school system. Defeated in House. 

430—Sruttie. Administration distributive 
fund bill. Tabled in Senate. 

438—Bmwi. Registers voters for school 
elections in Cook County. Filed. Law. 

439—Bipwit. Custodians to publish finan- 
cial reports. Tabled in Senate. 

460—C RISEN BERRY-DOWNING-Drxon- 
THomas-Sieserns. New powers to Normal 
School Board. Tabled in House. 

477—Searcy. Commission to study plight 
of physically handicapped persons. Tabled in 
Senate. 

479—C.irrorp. To authorize boards of edu- 
cation to convey property for vocational 
education purposes. Tabled in House. 

483—Srutrie. To appropriate to Dist. 43, 
59, 72, Jersey County, $30,000. Vetoed. 

*540—Warp. Schools for pupils of defec- 
tive vision. Companion to S.B. 352. Vetoed. 

544—Pappock. Military students assigned 
to adjacent districts with tuition paid. Tabled 
in House. 

HOUSE BILLS 

167—Lunp. Would have Cook county su- 
perintendent elected by voters outside of 
Chicago. Tabled in House. 

168—Parxkenr. School distributive fund. The 
administration bill. Tabled in House. 

173—Pevxa. Flag in every classroom. Law. 
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187—Perters-CLaBauGH. Budget bill tabled 
in favor of H.B. 1092—a compromise. 

208—Hrusy-Gorman, J. J. Civil Service 
Commission for janitors, etc., in districts 
50,000-500,000 population. Tabled in House. 

218—Now1tan-McGratH. Publication in 
detail of treasurer’s funds. Tabled in House. 

236—Woopwarp. Omits tax delinquency 
penalties. Failed to pass House. 

238—Powett. Department of Finance to 
audit accounts of all agencies receiving State 
funds. Tabled in House. 





* « 


Chicago “Pegged Levy” Bill Receives Senate President's Signature 


*240—O'Nem1, L. H. Validates certain 
non-high district bonds. Filed. Law. 

243—Boyvie. Appropriations to commis- 
sions, etc., including $15,000 for Illinois As- 
sociation of School Boards. Law. 

*246—Boyte. Normal School revolving 
fund appropriation for repairs, operations, 
etc., $200,000. Law. 

247—Boyte. Administration’s appropria- 
tion bill for schools. Tabled in House. 

House. 

258—ALLISON-TEEFEY-FLOWERREE. Emer- 
gency appropriation to Dist. 137, Tazewell 
County, for building. Filed. Law. 

*2590—Law Ler. $100 minimum wage for 
teachers. Tabled in House. 

*269—O’Netm, L. H.-Howetr. $500,000 
State assistance on transportation costs for 
all school districts. Law. 

*270—PatMER-ParKER. Unit district tax 
rate. Defeated in Senate, receiving but 13 
votes even after the levy limit without refer- 
endum had been reduced to $1.50. 

278—Watter. Creates county high-school 
board of education. Tabled in House. 

281—O’NELLL, L. H. $2,000,000 emergency 
equalization assistance to high schools. Tabled 
in favor of permanent aid. 

*286—Perrters-CLABAUGH-GARMAN. Univer- 
sity of Illinois appropriation. Vetoed in part. 
Law. 

287—Perers-GaRMAN. Community and 
township high schools to share township 
treasurer’s costs. Law. 

288—Hrusy-Gorman, J. J. Civil service 
for janitors, etc., school districts 50,000 to 
500,000. Tabled in House. : 

310—McCase. Technical revisions to Gen- 
eral Revenue Laws. Law. 

319—Lenane. Extended services to crip- 
pled children. $500,000 appropriation. Vetoed. 

*321—Boyte. Normal School appropria- 





-<= 





Interested spectators as Lieutenant-Governor John Stelle signs a vital Chicago school 
measure are, left to right: Senator John M. Lee (Eleventh Dist., Chicago) who introduced 
the measure, defeated in the House, to raise the levy to $52,000,000; Dr. Lyle Wolf, presi- 
dent, Chicago Division, 1E.A.; Harry Roach, representative Chicago Division, I.E.A.; 
Senator Harold G. Ward (Thirty-first Dist., Chicago) sponsor of the measure, seated. 
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tion at $4,209,136 plus $10,200 to Normal 
School Board plus $970,000 for buildings, 
plus $1,000,000 from revolving funds. Total 
increased $165,200 as compared with bill in 
its original form. Law. 

323—O’Nenmt, L. H. Deficiency appropria- 
tion $500 to Villa Park excess cost of special 
schools. Law. 

338—Hitter. Education for handicapped 
persons. Tabled in House. 

339—Hirter. Appropriation for handi- 
capped persons. Tabled in House. 

*378—O’Neu1, L. H—Howetr. Allows 
non-high districts to make educational levy 
of % of 1 percent without referendum and 
1% percent with referendum. Filed. Law. 

*382—PaLMER-MarvEL. School distribu- 
tive fund. Elementary equalization $40 per 
pupil, high-school $80 per pupil, flat grant 
$11 to elementary schools, increased appro- 
priation to teacher pensions. Law. 

392—-Siater. Tax penalties to be distrib- 
uted pro rata among tax bodies. Tabled in 
House. 

393—STREEPER-STEWART. Exempts certain 
school lands used for educational purposes 
from taxation regardless of ownership. Law. 

411—O’Ne, Anpy. Requires proportion- 
ate share of non-high bonds be paid by with- 
drawn territory. Filed. Law. 

*429—RussELL-WHITE-GARMAN. Normal 
School revolving fund to income fund. Lew. 

446—G1sss-O’NE1, L. H.-Parker-Perers. 
Handicapped children’s bill. Tabled in favor 
of S.B. 352. 

*463—O’Ner1, L. H.-Parxer. School sur- 
vey committee to study problems of school 
district reorganization. Defeated in House. 

464—Owen. Kaskaskia Commons Fund 
investments in United States securities. Law. 

468—Torrinc. Organization of certain 
territory into a community high-school dis- 
trict may be voted on each year instead of 
not oftener than once in every two years. 
Tabled in House. 

469—BrowNeER-PALMER. Normal School 
scholarships to graduates of parochial high 
schools as well as public high schools. Lew. 

*499—-McGaucHEy-Woop. New pension 
and retirement system for Illinois teachers. 
Law. 

*500—McGavucnuey-Woop. Institution 
teachers’ pension fund. Provides for admin- 
istration by board of trustees of teachers’ 
retirement system. Law. 

*519—Barnes-Hunter. Continues privi- 
lege of non-high districts to bond to pay 
tuition indebtedness. Law. 

536—O’Nett, Anpy. To prohibit employ- 
ment of married woman whose husband is 
employed at $1500 or more per annum. 
Tabled in House. 

540—VaucHAN. To require advertising of 
sale of bonds in excess of $50,000. Tabled. 

573—Waller. No liquor sale within one- 
half mile of Normal or University campus. 
Tabled in House. 

*599-—PaLMER-EDWARDS-MARVEL - WALLER. 
Appropriates $14,177,000 first year, $15,317,- 
000, second year to State school fund. Re- 
appropriates $5,592,295 from proceeds of 
property tax levies heretofore made. Law. 

637—Peters. To give boards power to pur- 
chase and sell property for vocational educa- 
tion purposes. Tabled in House. 

645—Sparks. To repeal section of School 
Law relating to scholarships to the University 
of Illinois granted by members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Tabled in House. 

646—Sparxs. To amend section of School 
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Active in the Senate 


Seated is Lieutenant-Governor John Stelle, president pro tem of the Senate. Standing, 
sponsors of important school bills on the Senate side. 

Senator R. G. Crisenberry (Forty-fourth Dist., Murphysboro) ; B. I. Griffith, I.E.A. Di- 
rector of Public Relations; Senator A. P. Berson (Thirty-ninth Dist., Batavia), and Senator 
Melvin Thomas (Thirty-fourth Dist., Charleston). 


Law relating to University of Illinois scholar- 
ships. Tabled in House. 
650—VaAUGHAN-WALLER. To prohibit aliens 
from teaching. Tabled in House. 
657—-FirzcERALp. Extends qualifying period 
for Chicago teachers’ pension. Law. 
666—Lenane. Improved services for 
crippled children (outside .of school). Vetoed. 
667—LENANE. $200,000 appropriation for 
operation of services described in 666. Vetoed. 
699—Vicars. State income tax. Tabled in 
House. 

714-20—Perry. To create one general school 
fund and drop “building” and “educational” 
levy and fund distinctions. Tabled in House. 

721—RussetL. Appropriations to Normal 
schools. Tabled. 

734—Perry. Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion office employees to come under civil serv- 
ice law. Tabled in House. 

755—EpWarps-TopPING. $25,000 to Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to codify 
school law. Tabled in House. 

761—Ryan. To require Chicago teachers 
and others to live in Chicago. Tabled in 
House. 

767—WaALLER. To validate certain boundary 
changes in high-school districts. Tabled in 
House. 

774—McGratTH-SpracuE-VAN Der VRIEs. 
Allows elementary district to maintain junior 
high schools in co-operation with overlying 
high-school district. Law. 

784—Peters-CLaBAUGH-GARMAN. Trust 
agreements authorized to University of Illi- 
nois. Law. 

788—Boyte. Reappropriates unexpended 
funds to the Normals and the University of 
Illinois. Law. 

810—Watter. Normal School appropria- 
tion. Tabled in House. 

814 and 861 through 869—ApamMowskKI-Ep- 
WwArDS-RENNICK-SCHNACKENBERG-SEARLE. A 
series placing school elections under general 
election law. Tabled in House. 
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906—ScHNACKENBERG. Chicago schools 
fiscal year to be the calendar year, 1940 and 
thereafter. Law. 

927—Van Der Vries-Norer. Budget bill. 
Tabled in House. 

943—Watter. To establish the Board of 
Normal School Trustees and provide for their 
nomination and election in the same manner 
as trustees of the University of Illinois. De- 
feated in House. 

944—Watter. To abolish Normal Board. 
Tabled in House. 

1002—Linn. To require all schools main- 
taining grades beyond the ninth to secure cer- 
tificates of registration from Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Tabled in House. 

1032—Perrers. Special charter district 
boards need not make fiscal report to city 
council. Tabled in House. 

1054—McGavucuey. Would permit housing 
for school’s principal to be paid for out of dis- 
trict’s educational fund. Tabled in House 

1055—McGavcuey. To provide for School 
Board appointments in certain cases. Tabled 
in House. 

1056—McGavucney. Taxes for bond pay- 
ments to be in addition to all other school 
taxes. Tabled in House. 

1060—BrowNer-PatMer-HoweLt. Co m- 
munity high-school validating act. Tabled 
in House. 

1092—-CLABAUGH-NoperR-Peters-VAN Der 
Vries. Compromise school budget bill. Law. 

109S—CLaBAUGH-Noper-Peters-VAN DER 
Vries. School levies to be certified last Tues- 
day in September instead of first Tuesday 
in August. Law. 

1097 -ADAMOWSKI-SCHNACKENBERG. 
“Pegs” the Chicago pegged levy at $48,000,- 
000. Filed. Law. 

1102—Boyte. Schools for delinquent chil- 
dren. Vetoed. 

1114—Commaurtee on Epvucation. Con- 
tinuing contract for teachers. Tabled in 
House. 
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Summer Meeting of N.E. A. 


Illinois People at San Francisco 


Summaries of Committee Reports 


Digests of Committee Reports 

Acapemic Freepom.—H. L. Smith, 
Dean, School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, 

The committee conducted a survey 
to determine opinion and practice with 
regard to academic freedom. The re- 
turns indicated a wide diversity in 
both thesé areas and a need for ex- 
tensive discussion by professional and 
lay groups. Particularly significant is 
the committee’s finding: 

Laymen to a very large extent and teachers 
to a lesser degree are unaware of any signif- 


icant academic freedom problems in the fields 
of elementary and secondary education. 


The committee found marked agree- 
ment on a preferred definition: 


Conditions which allow teachers to present, 
within the limits of good taste and sound 
scholarship, facts available on any subject 
and to express their personal opinions, so long 
as the instruction encourages students to 
reach their own decisions. 


Aut-INcLusIVE MEMBERSHIP.—H. 
E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Chair- 
man. 

This committee appointed in Janu- 
ary of the current year held a meeting 
during the Cleveland convention to 
discuss the desirability of all-inclusive 
professional membership in local, state, 
and national associations. Such mem- 
bership cards are now prepared and 
the committee urges that use be made 
of them, if not by state adoption, at 
least by areas which have had or aim 
to secure one hundred percent enroll- 
ment in local, state and national organ- 
izations. The committee regards both 
the printed forms and the enrollment 
procedure as being in the experimental 
stage but hopes for marked progress 
as experience indicates necessary 
changes in both. 

LEGISLATIVE ComMission.—Sidney 
B. Hall, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Richmond, Virginia, Chair- 
man. 

The legislative committee, which 
during the year past has been con- 
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cerned chiefly with legislation for fed- 
eral aid for education, was obliged to 
report major difficulties in the way of 
the bill based on the report of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education, in the revision of which the 
commission worked in close co-opera- 
tion with Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee. The 
bill encountered virtually no organ- 
ized opposition in Congress, and the 
commission report holds out the hope: 

“In the event the President lends 
his active support to the bill, it seems 
highly probable that it can be enacted 
into law in the 1940 session of Con- 
gress.” 

NationaL CouNCIL ON TEACHER 
RETIREMENT OF THE N.E.A.—Robert 
B. Hougham, Executive Secretary, In- 
diana State Teachers Association, Re- 
tirement Fund Board, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, Chairman. 

The council reported the appoint- 
ment of a new Legislative Consultant 
Committee, the function of which will 
be to co-operate with the N. E. A. 
Research Division in appraising pro- 
posed retirement legislation and in 
assisting various groups in establishing 
sound retirement funds. 

Satarres.—Willard S. Elsbree, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 
Chairman. 

A clarification of the issues involved 
in salary scheduling occupied the com- 
mittee’s time during the past year, Out 
of this experience and guided by the 
results of a carefully planned question- 
naire, the committee expects to pro- 
duce a handbook for use by local teach- 
ers associations interested in the 
formulation of salary policies. It is 
hoped that a platform may emerge 
which will tend to serve as a guide to 
those concerned with the preparation 
of salary schedules. 

SupPLy, PREPARATION AND CER- 
TIFICATION OF TEACHERS.—Richard 
E. Jaggers, Director of Teacher Train- 
ing and Certification, State Depart- 
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ment of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, Chairman. 

The Committee produced and pre- 
sented a tentative statement of a plat- 
form of principles relating to supply, 
preparation, and certification of teach- 
ers. During the school year 1939-’40 
the committee, with the aid of the Re- 
search Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, plans to publish a 
handbook on the technics used in mak- 
ing teacher supply and demand stu- 
dies with particular attention given to 
the practices used in the several states 
where such studies have been used 
successfully. 

TENURE.—Donald DuShane, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Columbus, In- 
diana, Chairman. 

The Tenure Committee reported five 
publications as follows: (1) Court De- 
cisions on Tenure in 1938; (2) The 
First Five Years of Experience of Be- 
ginning Teachers; (3) Tenure of Ad- 
ministrators; (4) Opinions of School- 
board Members and Superintendents 
on Tenure Issues; and (5) A Critical 
Analysis of Tenure Legislation. Other 
of its activities were giving legislative 
assistance and making investigations in 
instances of unjust dismissal, notably 
the Oklahoma case involving the dis- 
missal of twenty-two teachers, Publi- 
cation of facts in this case led to the 
election of school-board members 
pledged to establish a new order in 
school affairs with the result that all 
but one of the discharged teachers 
have been reappointed: 

The committee’s report is concluded: 

There is much discussion today of battles 
between the ideals of democracy and of to- 
talitarianism. While to many these problems 
seem remote and unreal, the fact is they 
face all of us in our daily lives. If educators 
and laymen alike practiced the democratic 
ae oe 
the Tenure Committee would be easier. 
National Council on Education 

Newly appointed members to the 
National Council on Education in- 
cluded the following Illinois people. 
The N.E.A. department or organiza- 
tion which each represents is indicated: 

Frances Swain, supervisor, Home Reonems- 


Illinois People Elected to Office 


President, Department of Art Education, 
Clara MacGowan, assistant professor of 
art, Northwestern University, Evanston; 
president, Department of School 

(Continued om page 31) 
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Financial Support for the LE. A. 


Considered in the Light of Its Present Accomplishments 


By ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Jr. 
Chairman Appropriations Comm. 


I. writing this article for the ILLINorIs 
TEACHER I have endeavored to set 
forth what has been accomplished, 
what is left to be done, and why the 
association has need of much greater 
financial support. 

First, let me express my deep appre- 
ciation of the splendid efforts of the 
Headquarters Staff and the Legislative 
Committee, and of the hearty support 
of the Divisions and of all others who 
helped to secure the passage of the re- 
cently enacted legislation. The united 
efforts of the teachers of Illinois and 
the friends of Education in the Legis- 
lature, and the interest and activity 
among lay groups throughout the State 
have won basic and far-reaching re- 
forms in the school laws. We secured 
this united support because what we 
asked for was fundamentally sound 
and far-reaching in character. 

The operation of the Retirement Law 
will mean that every teacher now has 
protection during old age or disability. 
Such protection is essential to the 
building of a profession of teaching. 
It gives those who plan to make a ca- 
reer of teaching an assurance of secu- 
rity after active service will be ended. 

The new Distribution Law increases 
aid to needy elementary schools, estab- 
lishes the principle of State-aid to high 
schools, and makes a beginning toward 
equalizing financial support of all com- 
mon schools in this State. 

The transportation aid will give 
some impetus toward establishing larg- 
er district units. 

Much remains to be done toward 
educational reform in Illinois. In such 
reform the educators of the State must 
lead if they would avoid bad educa- 
tional principles being enacted into 
law. I would avoid becoming plati- 
tudinous, except that I feel that one 
cannot emphasize too much that the 


battle for public education is not yet 
conclusively won. Any teacher who 
thinks that tax-supported public 
schools—free to all children of the 
State who seek therein an education 
that will make them broader, freer, 
more intelligent citizens—have not 
many and powerful enemies, simply 
has not studied the opposition to our 
legislative program nor the trend of 
the times. 

What is yet to be done may roughly 
be divided into two parts: those acts 
which must be secured in the near fu- 
ture, and those acts which will lead to 
permanent and much-needed educa- 
tional reform in this State. Both phases 
need careful study and consideration. 


Some Immediate Problems 

Some kind of reasonable teacher 
tenure that will give security to the 
teachers who are performing their du- 
ties well, and at the same time protect 
the children from enforced perpetua- 
tion of poor teaching service, is essen- 
tial to the building of a profession. We 
must study the whole problem. We 
must learn why so many school-board 
members were opposed to our tenure 
bill and we must seek means to over- 
come this opposition. Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania legislatures both modi- 
fied their tenure laws this year. Why? 
What phases of tenure seem to make 
such modifications necessary. 

A careful study of the whole field 
should be made by a research commit- 
tee. Sentiments of the parents who 
support the schools and of the lay 
boards who manage the schools must 
be studied considerately. Such a re- 
search will be costly, but the result 
will be of lasting benefit to all. 

The worst possible mistake that we, 
who are the professional teachers of 
the State, can make is to rush into any 
sort of legislation without a careful 
and impartial consideration of every 
aspect of the problem. Our argu- 
ments must be sound and reasonable, 
and to make them so requires delibera- 
tion and careful research. 

We need a teacher’s minimum wage 
law and a certification law that will 
make it impossible for any but those 
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and Future Responsibilities 


who are fully and carefully prepared 
to become teachers. These matters 
also require careful study and sound 
argument. 

Most important of all we need leg- 
islation that will make impossible the 
practice of paying teachers in any form 
of script that is not readily salable at 
par. This problem of school finance is 
so important and so fundamental to 
any kind of a sound educational pro- 
gram that it should now receive the 
most careful consideration of all of us. 

Our splendid research staff, headed 
by Lester Grimm, needs adequate and 
hearty support from all of the educa- 
tors of the State. There should be 
much greater financial aid for his ef- 
forts. Whatever staff he needs, should 
be generously and promptly provided. 


District Reorganization 

In long-range planning we should 
consider the reorganization of our 
State school system. We have more 
independent school district units than 
any other state in the Nation—11,957 
units, 3,000 more than populous New 
York State (8744) whose area is sev- 
en-eighths as great and whose popula- 
tion is nearly 5,000,000 greater. 

Shall we—trepresenting the educa- 
tional forces of the State, recognizing 
this impossible multiplicity of admin- 
istrative units, with the clumsy system 
of secondary units superimposed on 
thousands of elementary units, with 
little or no co-ordination of curricula, 
with approximately forty thousand lay 
board-members, and our antiquated 
system of town trusteeships—shall we, 
recognizing these inconsistencies, these 
bars to any effective system of educa- 
tion, do nothing about them? 

Shall we point the way and help 
toward a solution, or shall we sit idly 
by until financial stress leads lay 
groups to force upon us some unsatis- 
factory and undemocratic system of 
State education? 

If we would build a profession, we 
must lead in educational reform. We 
must enthusiastically espouse the cause 
of larger district units that will pro- 
vide the benefits of democratic localism 

(Continued om page 30) 
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Heard at San Francisco 


Education for Democracy and Youth Problems Stressed 


Education For Democracy 

Edwin G. Conklin, vice president, Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, and scientist at 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, 
“Education for Democracy.” 


® DEMOCRACY is not merely a 
form of government but a way of 
life, a set of social habits, a code of 
ethics. It concerns not only the organ- 
ization and functions of government, 
but also the rights and duties of indus- 
try, capital and labor, possession and 
use of property, and, more important 
than all this, the health, happiness, 
perpetuation, education and improve- 
ment of the general population. Most 
important of all, because most funda- 
mental, are the democratic habits of 
the people, the balancing of ‘individual 
freedom by social responsibility, the 
control of emotions by intelligence, 
compliance with the will of the ma- 
jority, and reliance on education other 
than force to sway public opinion. 
Reuben T. Shaw, president of National 
Education Association, “Responsibilities of 
Our Profession.” 
@ ... the particular Anti-American- 
ism, or attitude, or thought or “ism” 
develops only in a soil of ignorance 
fertilized with poverty or fear or irre- 
ligion. In making that statement, per- 
haps I should define the term “igno- 
rance.” I do not mean, necessarily, a 
lack of knowledge of the three R’s; I 
mean much more definitely and spe- 
cifically an ignorance of what democ- 
racy really is. I fear that many of us 
cannot give a well-balanced definition 
of what we mean. More than that, I 
fear that many of us do-not actually 
live what we believe it actually means; 
and what is far worse, I believe that 
our teaching profession gradually 
evolved a set-up in many communities 
that is far indeed away from our con- 
cept as set forth in any definition yet 
given. There is in many cases a good 
and temporarily sufficient reason for 
this particular condition. It must be, 
however, regarded as temporary. It 
must be regarded as something which 
the teaching profession must candidly 
face and remove as far as can possibly 
be done. 


Howard A. Dawson, director of Rural 
Service of the National Education Associa- 
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tion, Washington, D.C., “What Federal Aid 
Means for Public Education.” 
@ FEDERAL aid for education will 
mean a strengthening of the faith 
of the American people in democratic 
institutions. Under a democracy it is 
believed that if the doors of oppor- 
tunity are kept open rewards will then 
be distributed somewhat according to 
merit. Equality of reward is a tenet 
of communism but equality of oppor- 
tunity is the essence of democracy. For 
that reason democratic countries find 
it necessary and desirable to make 
large investments of their resources in 
matters such as education in order that 
everybody may have opportunity to 
make the fullest use of his abilities and 
capacities. 


Youth Problems 


Floyd W. Reeves, chairman, President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., “Youth in a Changing World.” 


@ WHAT shall we do about the youth 

who are unsuccessful in school or 
who have left the school but are not 
yet able to secure placement in normal 
employment? 

Can we agree that the major need of 
this group of youth is a program or 
set of programs which provides both 
for supervised work experience and for 
further educational activity during a 
transitional period between full-time 
school and full-time employment? 

Can we agree that some public 
agency or agencies must provide a 
large part of the supervised work ex- 
perience if we are to have such a pro- 
gram, at least so long as industry con- 
tinues in its present reluctance to em- 
ploy youth under the age of twenty? 

If a general program of supervised 
work experience is to be provided for 
young people under public auspices, 
what type of public agency shall pro- 
vide it? Shall it be Federal, state, or 
local? Or shall it be operated on an 
experimental basis at two, or possibly 
at all three of the levels of govern- 
ment? Shall it be regarded primaril 
as an educational agency, as a social 
welfare agency, or as a new type of 
agency which does not fit existing 
functional and professional classifica- 
tions? 


I raise the last question particularly 
because we all have a marked tendency 
to think in terms of professional cate- 
gories. Unfortunately, the problem I 
have been discussing is in the field of 
social welfare at least as much as in 
the field of education. Just as most 
social workers are laymen in the field 
of education, so are most educators 
laymen in the field of social work. It 
is as obvious as it is unfortunate that 
there are deep cleavages of philosophy 
between the two fields. Until there is 
greater mutual understanding, all of 
our efforts to solve the educational and 
welfare problems of youth will be 
greatly handicapped. 

Notwithstanding conflicts of profes- 
sional interest and those questions of 
administrative organization on which 
it is so easy to disagree, it is impera- 
tive that we hold fast to the major 
problem until we can arrive at a solu- 
tion. That major problem is the kind 
of a program that is needed to meet 
the actual needs of the young people of 
this country. Surely the problem is 
large enough to give scope for the best 
thought and efforts of all of us. 

Aubrey Williams, Administrator, National 
Youth Administration, Washington, D. C., 
“Training for American Youth.” 
® SOMEHOW we have got to find a 

way to inject the content of physi- 
cal work into our upper grades of the 
primary schools and into all of the 
years in the secondary schools. Shortly 
after the President asked me to ad- 
minister the funds of the National 
Youth Administration, I sought out 
that great American Associate Justice, 
Louis D. Brandeis, and asked him this 
question: 

“Mr. Justice, if you had my job, 
what would you do?” 

He gave me then and there what 
has since been one of the major guide 
lines of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. 

“T would,” he said, “so organize the 
work as to give each young person a 
task suited to his capacities and re- 
quire completion. I would give each 
one the opportunity to experience the 
joy of achieving something.” 

Now I know the schools have gone 
forward along this line but it isn’t 
enough. We have got to make physical 
manual work a part of every child’s 
life. Dr. John Elliott of New York 
City is fond of saying that “we hear a 
great deal about shirts these days, 
black shirts, brown shirts, silver shirts 
—but what the youth of this country 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The Use of These 
Books Increases 
Class Interest and 
Brings Better Results 


‘‘My Pupils Clap Their 
Hands for Joy 

When I! Pass Out Our 
WEBSTER WORKBOOKS’’ 








READING REMEDIAL READING 
List Price List Price 
PRE-PRIMER SEATWORK... 20c EYE AMD BAR Putt 
Book ! (grade 1-A 
PRIMER SEATWORK....... 20c eS . ate 
FIRST READER SEATWORK. 24¢ 0 goog iy (rade 2-A 
SECOND GRADE SEATWORK 24c “Ff. OSAP La ee 24c 
The above books help establish Sook tl (grade 3-A 
the various skills of word recog- eee 24c 
nition and comprehension. These workbooks develop inde- 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


List Price 
IN TOWN AND CITY 
Oe Tit 6cu cosas’ 24c 
NOW AND LONG AGO 
SI. '¢ waldin's que 00s 24c 
GIFTS FROM THE PAST 
CR OD iss on eae dane 24c 


A new series of reading work- 
books with social science 
content. 


pendence and accuracy in word 
analysis and recognition. 


ARITHMETIC 
List Price 
MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 
A book for each grade 
from 1-8, inclusive, each 18c 


Readily fits any text which 
retains the traditional grade 
placement of material. 


LANGUAGE 
List Price 
WEBSTER LANGUAGE 
Book I (grade 1-A)....... 24c 
Book ll (grade 2)......... 24c 
Books Ili to VI, each...... 44ce 


Books Vil and Vill, each... 52c 


These new text-workbooks pro- 
vide a basic course, but are also 
excellent for supplementary use. 
Pupils are delighted with them. 


Any book listed here will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 
the list price. 


GEOGRAPHY 


List Price 
FAR AND NEAR (grade 3). 24c 
LIFE IN OTHER LANDS 
| ir 36c 
U. 5. AND NEIGHBORING 
LANDS (grades 5-7).... 48c 
SOUTH AMERICA 


(grades 5-7)........... 24c 
EUROPE (grades 5-7)... .. 40c 
ASIA, AFRICA, AUSTRALIA 

(grades 5-7).. on ee 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE | 

(grades 5-7).. acl 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

(grades 5-7)........... 40c 





Write for Free Catalog 


Our new catalog describes all these books fully, and lists scores 
of other publications for both grade and high school. 


In addition to the material shown here we have elementary 
workbooks in language, health, history, and spelling; and high 
school workbooks in English, algebra, geometry, U. S. history, 
and foreign language. We also have excellent objective unit 
tests in algebra, geometry, and biology. 


Ask for our catalog. 


WEBSTER 
PUBLISHING CO. 


ST.LOUIS * SANFRANCISCO «¢ DALLAS 
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One Sample Book FREE! 


We want you to discover the help Webster workbooks can give 
you in reducing drudgery, in stimulating pupil interest, in con- 
serving time, and in coping with individual differences. And most 
of all we want you to discover the better teaching results they 
can help you achieve. 


To acquaint you with these values we offer you, absolutely free, 
one sample of any book listed on this page which you wish to 
consider for class use. Simply fill in and mail the coupon below. 
Se OS ee a Cae ewes, tains Sab oe catalog. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Two Stalwarts for Good School 
Legislation 


Representatives Henry D. Sparks (Fortieth 
District, Shelbyville) and S. O. Dale (Forty- 
sixth District, Fairfield) always effective in 
their support of school bills. 


Heard at San Francisco 


(Continued from page 16) 


want and need is a work shirt.” I agree 
with those sentiments. 

James A. Johnston, warden, United States 
Penitentiary, Alcatraz Island, California, “An 
Answer to the Challenge of Crime.” 

@® YOUTH predominates in crime. 

Prisons and _ reformatories are 
jammed with young men and boys. 
Over 50 percent of them have arrest 
records; 75 percent serious delin- 
quency that brought them in conflict 
with police before reaching the age of 
sixteen. 

Prisoners under twenty-one years of 
age form more than 20 percent of the 
total commitments to the 116 state and 
Federal prisons and reformatories. In 
ratios the highest is the age of nine- 
teen. 

When the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation—the G-men—checked the rec- 
ords for the first nine months of 1937, 
they found that 13 percent of the 
murders, 28 percent of the robberies, 
41 percent of the burglaries, and 51 
percent of the automobile thefts were 
committed by persons under twenty- 
one years of age. 

Annually 175,000 children under 
seventeen years of age are in conflict 
with law. 

H. A. Shuder, director of Education, San 
Quentin, California, “Outcomes of Prison 
Education.” 

@® THERE is a great lack of under- 

standing as to the ages of men in a 
prison. Today much is said about the 
“old hardened criminal.” Words are 
sometimes. illusory. The men in the 
prison tend to conform to a curve in 
age distribution. There is a consider- 
able peak at the twenty-one, twenty- 
two, twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty- 
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five age levels. The youngest men ad- 
mitted to the State Prison in Cali- 
fornia are in the sixteenth year. There 
are not many such, but for the twenty- 
one—twenty-five years the number is 
astounding. This fact is thought pro- 
voking. There seems to be a lack of 
integration between our school sys- 
tems and our industrial system, if we 
indeed have one, as indicated by this 
piling up of human wreckage at these 
early ages. 
Teachers’ Salaries 

Hazel Davis, assistant director, Division of 
Research of the N.E.A., Washington, D. C., 
“The Nationwide Salary Situation.” 
® TO summarize this brief sketch of 

the Nation-wide salary situation, we 
can remind ourselves of certain general 
facts. For the country as a whole, 
blending together all regional differ- 
ences, the average annual salary of 
teachers in the past school year was 
$1380. Except in some of the larger 
cities, the losses of the depression 
years have not been overcome entirely. 
By 1940-’41, when the Research Di- 
vision expects to make its next study 
of salaries, it seems likely the general 
level of median salaries of teachers will 
be as high as in 1930-31, provided no 


joys full financial independence, that 
long term planning is essential and yet 
practically impossible when a board of 
education must submit its budget for 
final approval to another govern- 
mental body, and if the size and im- 
portance and specialized character of 
public education justifies separate at- 
tention, then school budgets should be 
determined by independent boards of 
education. 

Emil L. Larson, Professor of Education, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona, 
“Must States Choose Between Schools for 
Youth and Pensions for the Aged?” 


® THE day will soon come, is already 

here, when it is not to a schoolman’s 
credit that he has been able to “put 
over” a bond issue. Tax education will 
emphasize the effect of borrowing on 
current expenditures and the property 
tax rate. Fixed obligations should, and 
probably will, make it more difficult to 
finance schools in the future. 








further economic depressions are ex- J 


perienced. 


The salary schedule situation—as | RE 


revealed by the type of schedule in 
effect—shows a trend toward more 
schedules of the single-salary type. 
The depressed condition of rural teach- 
ers in nearly all states and of Negro 
teachers in the South tends to lower 
the standing and effectiveness of teach- 
ing in general. State laws to provide 
state aid and to guarantee minimum- 
salary schedules are helping to im- 
prove the salaries of country teachers 
in a number of states. But in some of 
them the public revenues are so lim- 
ited that no truly defensible schedule 
for teachers can be maintained from 
state and local funds. Progress will be 
blocked at a low level unless help 
comes from the National Government. 


School Finance 

Edgar E. Muller, superintendent of Ala- 
meda County Schools, Oak, California, “Shall 
School Budgets Be Determined by Indepen- 
dent Boards of Education or Shall They be 
Submitted to Other Governmental Bodies?” 
@ IF it is true that it is desirable for 

the full administrative control to re- 
main with school authorities, that 
greater efficiency is obtained by hav- 
ing authority always linked with re- 
sponsibility, that local initiative is 
stimulated when the school board en- 





Sponsored Aid for Non-High 
Districts 


Representative Lizzie Barnes (Forty-eighth 
Dist., Carmi) and Representative David 
Hunter (Tenth Dist., Rockford) were co- 
sponsors of H. B. 519, which removes the 
time limitation from the section of the law 
permitting non-high school districts to issue 
bonds to pay tuition claims. 








Inter-American Relationships 

Ben M. Cherrington, United States De- 
partment of State, Division of Cultural Re- 
lations, Washington, D. C., “The Role of 
Education in International Cultural Rela- 
tions.” 
@ THE year 1940 will present a num- 

ber of opportunities to focus the at- 
tention of the entire American people 
upon Inter-American relationships. It 
will mark the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Pan-American union; also the 
Fourth Centennial of the Explorations 
of Francisco Vasquez de Coronado in 
the area which now constitutes the 
southwestern portions of the United 
States. 
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THE NEW 4) 
WORK-PLAY GATES, HUBER, 


AND PEARDON 


~ BOOKS ~ : 


THE RECORD-BREAKING READING PROGRAM 


which has rocketed to leadership in the field of 
basal reading within a few months of publication, 


NOW BRINGS THE SOLUTION 
TO ALL YOUR EARLY 

FREE-READING 
PROBLEMS 
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with the publication of 10 UN IT READE RS 


(1) The Surprise (6) Tip for WIDE READING UNDER CAREFULLY 
Box (5) ite. Yet and CONTROLLED CONDITIONS DURING 
the Pig THE FIRST YEAR! 


Your beginners may now —_ to read freely very 
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(2) In Came 
Pinky 


8) Sing, Canary, 
(8) Sing a ted here in the order 








(3) The Painted 
Calf 


early in the primer-period! 


4B 4 Sing of difficulty, each Unit Reader matches a Unit of Jim 
(4) erate (9) Polly the Kid and Judy and Down Our Street. They provide ex- 
; tensive easy reading for every beginner, in controlled 
(5) The Animal (10) Elsie and systematic development of vocabularies and con- 

Parade Elephant cepts. 
Use them with the epoch-making new GATES 
SPARKLING BEAUTIFUL READERS, or, enrich any first-year program with 
these lively Unit Readers! Eliminate hit-or-miss free 

STORIES PICTURES reading. 
EACH ONLY 6.16 (in) MACMILLAN 
Subject to discount 


2459 Prairie Avenue e Chicago 
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Utilizing Local History 


To Motivate the Study of American History 


a the high schools of Illinois, where 
United States History is taught as a 
required subject, the teacher often 
finds in his classes too many students 
who frankly express their dislike for 
the course. After a repetitious diet of 
American history throughout several 
years in the grades, some of the stu- 
dents have preconceived notions of the 
high-school course which are none too 
flattering. Three objections have be- 
come almost classic: 

“T can see absolutely no connection 
between the study of history and mak- 
ing a living, unless one wants to teach 
the stuff.” 

“T can see no reason for studying 
about things which happened so long 
ago.” 

“History is terribly dull and bore- 
some, with its repetition of dates and 
events.” 

These objections, with many others, 
are readily met, at least to the satis- 
faction of the teacher who has a gen- 
uine regard for his subject and its real 
values. But students who possess the 
courage or audacity to question the 
values of the subject and to express 
frankly their dislikes are throwing a 
greater challenge to the teacher of his- 
tory—the challenge to break down 
these unfavorable attitudes and to de- 
velop a positive interest in the study. 

To accomplish this the teacher must 
rely on various methods. Experienced 
teachers have discovered a number 
which bring desired results with some 
of their indifferent students. Others, 
unfortunately, are not stirred from 
their lethargy by any amount of scho- 
lastic dynamite. 

An opportunity likely to be over- 
looked by the busy teacher is the mo- 
tivation of interest through the field 
of local history. When the student is 
made to see that objects of historical 
interest are about him in his own com- 
munity, history becomes less remote 
and less intangible. It becomes real, 
and the “when,” “why,” “who,” and 
“how” that are asked offer the oppor- 
tunity for the unfolding of historical 
narrative. Under the impetus of en- 
thusiasm aroused in a local subject the 
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student can be carried on into the main 
stream of historical events that are 
required in the course. 


Historic Sites in Illinois 

Every community in [Illinois pos- 
sesses the history of its origin and of 
the lives of its colorful men and 
women. While local history may be 
meager in certain spots, it is doubtful 
if a dearth of historical material exists 
in any part of the State. 

Northwestern Illinois has the fasci- 
nating story of early lead mining 
around Galena and the old home of 
Ulysses S. Grant. The Chicago area 
has the early history of Fort Dearborn. 


Attention, Local Historians! 


It has been suggested to us that de- 
spite recently energized efforts to mark 
historic spots, there are many places in 
Illinois with historic associations 
known only to a few people. 

Mr. Lewis, in the accompanying ar- 
ticle, makes a good case for the use of 
local history in motivating the study 
of general American history and 
further suggests methods of correla- 
tion. Teachers who make use of this 
approach may unearth information of 
historic import regarding the commun- 
ities in which they work. Others may, 
through their own personal interest or 
experience, have acquired facts about 
local historical associations. 

The Ittrnots TEACHER volunteers 
to act as a clearing point for such in- 
formation. Mr. Lewis kindly offers to 
undertake the historical evaluation and 
organization of such material as we re- 
ceive. We hope for and anticipate a 
generous response. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for service to your profession 
and your State. 

A distinction should be made be- 
tween purely local history and local 
incidents and personages that are asso- 
ciated with the larger currents of State 
and National history. It is the latter 
type of information that we seek. Ad- 
dress communications to The ILLrno1s 
Teacuer, 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield, Illinois. 








By DONALD F. LEWIS 
DuQuoin Township 
High School 


Rock and the Blackhawk 
State parks serve their sections. Lin- 
coln monuments commemorating the 
famous Lincoln-Douglas debates offer 
valuable opportunities for local study. 
Springfield and New Salem State Park, 
of course, are rich in Lincolniana. 

Alton and vicinity have the story 
of Elijah P. Lovejoy, and the location 
of Federal prisons of Civil War days. 
The same area boasts the sites of his- 
toric Fort Edwards, the Wood River 
massacre, and Marquette State Park. 
Southeastern Illinois may utilize Vin- 
cennes and New Albany, both of which 
lie just across the Wabash in Indiana. 
Many sources known to history teach- 
ers in their respective communities 
should be utilized in stimulating jaded 
imaginations and interest in all things 
historical. 

Teachers in southern Illinois, the 
oldest section of the State in point of 
settlement, are particularly fortunate 
in having a wealth of historical mate- 
rial relatively close at hand. 

The early French settlements at Ca- 
hokia, Kaskaskia, St. Philippe, Prairie 
du Rocher, and Ste. Genevieve, Mis- 
souri, are within automobile range for 
many students. Old Kaskaskia is gone, 
but the village of New Kaskaskia, with 
its church containing an old bell cast 
in France in the eighteenth century, 
can be seen from the bluff overlooking 
the Mississippi. Here, too, one can see 
a house that was originally in the old 
town and the home of Illinois’ first 
lieutenant-governor, Pierre Menard. 

George Rogers Clark’s campaign 
from Fort Massac on the Ohio over- 
land to Kaskaskia offers romance to 
the student. For sheer audacity, cour- 
age, and ability to withstand physical 
discomforts match Clark’s march 
across the drowned lands of Southern 
Illinois to take the fort at Vincennes 
with Washington’s historic crossing of 
the Delaware. 

Vandalia, the second capital of IIli- 
nois and principal city on the old Cum- 
berland Road, affords a rich field for 
study. Salem boasts the birthplace 
of the Great Commoner, William Jen- 
nings Bryan. At Cairo a class may 
visit the Halliday Hotel, where U. S. 
Grant had his headquarters during the 
war. A visit to his room and to the 
dungeons in the hotel basement will 
weaken the resistance of the most re- 
doubtable “history hater.” 
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Shawneetown with its floods, Lafay- 
ette legend, picturesque bank, Logan 
and Ingersoll interest, old levee, old 
hotels facing the river, and its more 
recent prominence in connection with 
the flood of January, 1937, and the 
creation of a new Shawneetown, pro- 
vides historical incident and color for 
pupils of that section. 

Cave-in-Rock, farther down the 
Ohio, with its legend of early river pi- 
rates and their killings of unsuspecting 
boatmen, should thrill any modern 
“gang buster.” 


Fort Massac, at Metropolis, was 
primarily responsible for the writer’s 
early interest in history and his de- 
termination to “teach the stuff” when 
he grew up. It was here that Indians, 
British, and Americans in turn held 
sway. Here George Rogers Clark 
landed his men and planned his over- 
land march. And here Aaron Burr 
stopped on his treasonable voyage to 
the South. In addition to these au- 
thentic incidents many historical fabri- 
cations surround the place, but who 
would chill a boy’s new-found interest 
in the past by insisting too strongly 
upon historical accuracy? 

Many other points of historical im- 
portance abound in “Egypt”; for ex- 


ample, houses which are said to have 
been used as “stations” in the Under- 
ground Railroad system before the 
Civil War. An attempt to discover the 
most valid reason why southern IIli- 
nois is called “Egypt” will provoke en- 
thusiasm in all students who dwell 
there. These subjects and any others 
known to teachers, which have special 
interest in their particular locale, 
should be utilized. 


Methods of Utilization 

Several methods may be employed 
in the utilization of local history as a 
motivation in the general field of 
American history. First, the teacher 
may become sufficiently acquainted 
with his own community to present its 
history at the time it correlates with 
the general body of the course. 

For example, the establishment by 
the French of colonies at Quebec and 
Montreal affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity to tell about their colonizations 
at Cahokia and Kaskaskia in the IIl- 
inois country. Then one may follow 
through and give the students the 
whole story of these French settle- 
ments. A few members of the class 
will probably have visited some one of 
the places. They will help to stimulate 
the others. 





When the expansion of the U. S. 
beyond the Alleghenies is being studied 
and the rivers appear as the natural 
channels of migration, Shawneetown 
enters the picture. Again it is likely 
that students who know matters of in- 
terest concerning the town other than 
those presented by the instructor, ‘will 
speak. Shawneetown vivifies the entire 
subject of westward expansion. 


Second, if the teacher is not averse 
to term papers in the high-school 
course, he may utilize the historical 
material of his own locale to great ad- 
vantage in this way. Boys and girls 
who abhor a subject in the general 
field will work with avidity acquiring 
information regarding something near 
at hand. They often enjoy personal in- 
terviews with older people, who in turn 
enjoy receiving the youngsters’ atten- 
tions. Old Bible records and newspa- 
per clippings are lent freely. A boy’s 
interview a few years ago with a Civil 
War veteran who narrated taking a 
“snifter” with Grant while on guard 
duty during the Civil War, aroused 
that student’s interest in Grant and his 
personal habits. 


Short oral reports, allowing the use 
of notes, may be used in lieu of the 
(Continued on page 30) 









government works. 


district, and special districts. 





WHY TAXES? 
What They Buy for Us 


Civil Service 


A NEW TYPE of more realistic social-studies 
material in two new pamphlets sponsored by 


THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


Up-to-date, detailed, impartial information for high-school boys and girls on how our 
Experimentally developed in a number of schools, this material 
is an unusual and valuable supplement for your social-studies program. 


Why Taxes? (Krug) covers all the various taxing units—national, state, city or town, school 
(Carrothers) has information from many sources on 
the fundamental facts of our civil service as it is today, its problems, and its progress. Each 
pamphlet, beautifully illustrated, $0.60. Accompanying Tests, $0.32. Prices subject to discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Our Government as an Employer 
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The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager. Lincoln, Dlinois 
NEW GRADE SCHOOL COURSE OF READING 


1939-1940 
List Our 
First Grade Author Price Price 
pS TS fer eee ee Michaels $ .72 $ 55 
ee eee Pratt-Meighen 60 Al 
En ee. «wn bein sbaneieenedied Huber 88 69 
Roads to Pleasure (4 booklets)............. Storm 388 69 
$ 2.40 
Second Grade 
Everyday Life in Town and Country....... Gehres $ 85 $ .57 
Here Comes the Postman..................- Park 90 58 
It Happened One Day..............-.se00: Huber 92 .70 
Joom  Wartted a RAY. occ ssiecare ci saeces Gemmill 2.00 1,10 
$ 2.95 
Third Grade 
Blaze and the Forest Fire............... Anderson $1.00 $ .65 
Dutch Twins and Little Brother........... Perkins 60 50 
Jack, Jock and Funny.................. Youmans 1.50 90 
Story Pictures of Our Neighbors............ Beaty 34 .70 
$ 2.75 
Fourth Grade 
Bits RIO ns ke cb cide de decicdeecdpmase Johnson $1.75 $ .95 
Cave, Castle and Cottage........... Bailey-Selover 1,50 90 
8 REET ape pee Russell 60 AS 
While the Story Log Burns............... Burgess 2.00 1,00 
$ 3.30 
Fifth Grade 
Animals of Sagebrush Ranch...............- Pratt $100 $ 80 
Indians of the Wigwam................++- Deming 1.50 75 
Smiling Hill Farm............---sseeeee+: Mason 1.60 1.07 
Two Young Americans in Mexico......... Decatur 96 78 
$ 3.40 
Sixth Grade 
In Little America with Byrd................-- Hill $100 $ .73 
Ramis, OG FOC. 0050s 4-tnens apciecevacnns Plowhead 2.50 1.05 
On the Other Side of the World............. More 92 77 
DOME BME. 0 oc ccccvccesccccvcvsegees Taylor 1.50 1.00 
$ 3.55 
Seventh Grade 
Adventures in 4-H.............00-0++-: Anderson $1.00 $ .80 
Moccasins in the Wilderness...............-- Buck 1.50 1.00 
Secret of the Gold Earring................ Monsell 1.75 1.05 
Type Gebk. oo. ik gos cccepesccweccyes Strong 2.00 1.00 
$ 3.85 
Eighth Grade 
Forty Days to Santa Fe..............-++++- Smith $ 2.00 $ 1.00 
Highway Past Her Door..............- Thompson 2.00 1.10 
Wind of the Vikings.............+-.++++ Cormack 2.00 1.10 
Wings Over the Pacific...............+.+-- Theiss 2.00 1.10 
$ 4.30 
Complete Set—Publisher’s Price.............++.+-+: $42.77 
Complete Set, Reading Circle Price, Cash with Order........ $26.50 
Oar BHM, wisiiv cvetissticscsvivisivn Wylie $ 60 
Library Accession Record. .........-.-++seeeeee 60 


Nore—The above book, or library record, will be given as a pre- 
mium when a complete set is ordered. Please indicate your choice. 

When cash is not sent with the order, the postage and sales tax will 
be added to the cost of the books. 

Any number of books may be ordered at the indicated prices. 

A complete set of these books is on display in the office of every 
county superintendent of schools. 

The High School List will be published in the October issue of 
the Intmvors TEACHER. 
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Editorial 


“Rural School Fund Reduced” 


é last general assembly gave the rural schools of the 
state a kick in their financial slats, and as a result of a 
decrease in the distributive school fund, it will be nec- 

essary for the local taxpayers to increase their contribu- 

tions to the local schools. 

“Under the old law the state paid into the treasury of 
the township an amount equal to $198 per year for each 
operating school. Under the new law the amount coming 
from the state fund will be based on the number of pupils 
—$11 for each pupil. That has been the basis of the past, 
except that it was provided that $198 go to each school 
having 18 or less pupils. Under that ruling the school with 
a dozen pupils received $198 a year. Under the new law 
the school with 12 pupils will receive but $133.”—Ottewa 
(Ill.) Ledger, Thursday, August 10, 1939. 


More Money for School Districts 


HE new Distributive Fund Act provides for an increase 
Te more than $2,000,000 a year in the amount paid on 

claims of school districts and further provides that the 
entire sum to be so distributed to districts annually— 
$13,317,000—shall be used for the education of flesh-and- 
blood pupils in attendance in the twelve grades of the 
common schools. The law, before its amendment by the 
Sixty-first General Assembly, provided for the distribution 
of approximately $700,000 for the education of elementary- 
school pupils that did not exist. 

As a consequence of changes approved by the Sixty-first 
General Assembly able districts—those with an assessed 
valuation sufficiently high to disqualify them for special 
aid—enrolling fewer than eighteen pupils, find that the 
State, instead of paying them for eighteen pupils as for- 
merly, pays them for the number actually in attendance. 
Special aid districts, however, are still guaranteed a $1,048 
support level and in situations that require that such a dis- 
trict maintain two one-room schools, regardless of enroll- 
ments, the district is guaranteed $1,048 for the operation of 
each necessary school. 

More than enough has been saved by the elimination of 

“ghost” children from State aid claims to finance the half- 

million-dollar transportation program. Under the provi- 
sions of this act any district transporting resident pupils a 
minimum of one and one-half miles is repaid by the State 
for three-fourths of the cost up to $15 a pupil. 

Thus the revision in the method of distribution is in the 
direction of transferring funds from a use that essentially 
subsidized the school with an enrollment of fewer than 
eighteen pupils to a purpose that may well serve as a posi- 
tive stimulus to closing schools that because of small en- 
rollments can not be economically operated. This is funda- 
mental to progress toward reorganization. 


Write or Rewrite? 
HE paragraphs above illustrate two ways of presenting 
the fact that the State School Distributive Fund Act no 
longer allows able districts to claim State aid for pupils 
that do not exist. The first is quoted from the source cred- 
ited and is one of the more colorfully worded editorial ob- 
jections to this change in the School Law. The second is the 
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point of view of representatives of numerous lay and profes- 
sional organizations that participated in the conferences on 
school legislation called by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The Illinois Agricultural Association recorded 
its approval of this change in resolutions approved at a 
conference called by the association in Chicago: 

We believe that the present method of apportioning the State 
school fund on the basis of a minimum of eighteen elementary 
pupils in average daily attendance, operates to keep many schools 
of small actual average daily attendance from transferring their 
pupils to other schools so long as such small attendance continues. 
This provision, when enacted, was neither proposed nor supported 
by our association. We will not oppose amending it so that the 
flat apportionment shall be made upon the actual daily attendance 
as soon as such an amendment can be made effective without in- 
juring any schools, especially needy schools entitled to special 
State aid. 

Resentment is felt, quite naturally, by those favored by 
the old law and is communicated to well-meaning sympa- 
thizers, aware of the very real problems of local taxpayers 
but unmindful of economy from the state-wide standpoint 
and of present social and educational trends, and particu- 
larly of the opportunity now presented to schools of small 
enrollment to transport resident pupils, with financial as- 
sistance from the State. 


The Teacher and the Law 


EACHERS may find themselves called upon to explain 

the reasons for these changes in the method of distribu- 

tion of the State school fund. They may well bear in 
mind that the influence of the old teacher- basis of comput- 
ing equalization aid also eliminated from the law, was an 
influence in the direction of inadequate salaries and, wher- 
ever their immediate interests may seem to lie, it is safe to 
assume that the professional point of view of most of them 
will be that presented in the Seventeenth Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators, Schools in 
Small Communities.* 

. . . Let this (the state aid program) be the result of a merging 
of professional and lay interests. Let no one be afraid of minor 
phases of the program that do not fit his particular fancy. Avoid 
jealousy of the amount of state aid that a given program appears 
to yield to neighboring systems. So far as educational funding 


generally is strengthened, every school oe will eventually feel 
the remedial effect. 


County Superintendents 


[ise new officials, prominent in the efficient admin- 
istration of the schools of Illinois, took over the reins of 
office on August 7. In turn, they are greeted by pos- 
sibly a greater number of constructive changes in the School 
Law than have faced incoming county superintendents as 
the result of the work of a single General Assembly for 
many years. This fact, coupled with the circumstance that 
the incoming superintendents are representative of the 
administrator of adequate training and broad exeprience, 
contributes to a hopeful picture for Illinois’ rural schools 
during the ensuing four years. 

That the rural schools of the Nation are deserving of the 
best in educational administration and practice is a convic- 
tion widely held by thoughtful observers of the national 
scene, and school people in particular. The Itirnors 
TEACHER therefore takes pleasure in carrying a word of 
welcome and good wishes to the 102 county superintendents 
of Illinois—E.P.B. 


*Op. cit., p. 345 
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First day of school 


DON’T LET IT BE A DAY WHEN 


SCHOOLROOM Sloyoy 


BEGINS 





Urge your schools to provide 
posturally correct school seats 


IOOLROOM SLOUCH is now a recognized threat to the 
health and welfare of school children. 

Obsolete, ill-fitting seats and desks that should have gone 
out with the unsanitary tin drinking dipper are the chief cause 
of Schoolroom Slouch. They encourage poor sitting posture. 

One of its surest remedies is 
modern, comfortable, pos- 
turally correct school seating 

.. the kind designed and built 
by the American Seating 
Company. 

Progressive schools every- 
where recognize the superior 
posture advantages in Amer- 
ican Seating Company built 
school desksand seats. They're 
better designed, sturdier, 
moreattractive, too. 
Please write us for 
complete details. 





Ameucan Seating Company 


RAN 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
14 EAST JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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S-etters 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


I)... DAVE: 


I have so much to write about that I 
am uncertain regarding the place to 
begin. 

I waited until six-thirty the last 
night of the legislative session, and 
realizing that no further effort upon my 
part would alter legislative decisions, I 
hied myself away on the Overland 
Limited to “sunny” California. 


N.E.A. Meeting 

I was proud of our Illinois delegation 
at the N.E.A. meeting. In the first 
place, there were about 150 of us pres- 
ent—a large delegation considering the 
fact that many paid their own traveling 
expenses. Secondly, our director, Mr. 
John W. Thalman of Waukegan (Jack 
Benny’s home town) was elected to the 
Executive Committee of the N.E.A. 

I have the honor of serving with him 
as a director of that great organization. 
With John in executive capacity in the 
N.E.A. and Superintendent W. J. 
Hamilton of Oak Park helping to direct 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, and many others in key 
positions, Illinois is highly honored. 
A list of Illinois persons elected to office 
(so far reported to us) appears on 
pages 14 and 31. 

I was proud to note that our N.E.A. 
membership in Illinois had increased 
from 11,459 in 1938 to 12,147 in 1939, 
a gain of 688 members or about 6 per- 
cent. This is a notable achievement, 
but we should have twenty thousand 
members at least. We must develop an 
all-inclusive membership scheme which 
will prompt more widespread support 
of our national organization, the N.E.A. 


Legislative Results 

I was happy, too, Dave, in respect to 
our legislative results, generally speak- 
ing. To have attained a safe and more 
adequate actuarial reserve system of 
teacher retirement for downstate teach- 
ers, $10 per pupil more in equalization 
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to an Old 


Crony 


An informal communication emphasizing current de- 


velopments in the IEA 





assistance to elementary schools, an 
$80 per pupil equalization to high 
schools on a permanent basis, transpor- 
tation costs assistance by the State for 
the first time, permanent bonding and 
funding privileges to school districts, 
and increased levying powers to non- 
high school districts, in itself consti- 
tutes quite a program of achievement! 

In addition, the passage of our new 
distributive fund bill insures more effi- 
cient administration of the funds, and 
of necessity provides the basis for more 
liberal appropriation in the near future. 
Furthermore, this bill incorporates a 
basic plan for the recognition of ele- 
mentary schools. This may eventually 
have far-reaching effects upon school 
organization and equipment, teachers’ 
salaries, teacher tenure, teacher certifi- 
cation, etc. 

The Chicago extra pegged levy bill 
to guarantee full salary restorations to 
Chicago teachers together with our pro- 
posed flat grants to all high schools and 
increased levying powers for unit dis- 
tricts, was very evidently crucified 
during the last week in the Senate in 
favor of super-highways and relief for 
Chicago. 


Importance of Roll Calls 

This occurred in spite of agreements 
made with us in a conference called at 
the instance of the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, at which time it was definitely un- 
derstood that a flat grant of $2.50 per 
pupil was to be planned. The Chicago 
pegged levy and our unit district bills 
were scuttled similarly. I hope our 
members and friends will study the roll 
calls on these and other bills closely. 

I regret that we could not pass more 
of our personnel bills such as minimum 
wage, tenure, certification, etc. It is 
very evident that our own members 
must be better informed regarding 
these propositions and that in several 
particulars our bills must be less drastic 
in their inauguration at least. 

I hope that this year we will have or- 
ganized in every urban school-building 


area and in every rural community area 
teacher councils of from ten to twenty 
members. These councils would meet 
monthly or oftener, to discuss our study 
units, which will continue to be pre- 
sented in the ILtrnots TEACHER. 


Organization Problems 

I would have the councils serve as 
the local units of the LE.A. Their 
elected representatives should consti- 
tute the county and Divisional delegate 
bodies, which bodies would in turn be 
represented in our State meeting. 

In addition, we must quickly com- 
plete the organization of our county 
education lay councils. I am convinced 
that there is a very great necessity for 
organizing and educating the friends of 
public education in behalf of the com- 
mon schools. If this is true, then teach- 
ers themselves must first be well in- 
formed regarding educational needs. 

Were I to adopt a motto for the 
I.E.A. for this year I would employ but 
one word “Organization.” An expanded 
form of this motto might be “A Teach- 
er Council for Every School or Rural 
Community—a County Council for 


‘Every County—Delegated Authority 


in the Business of the Profession.” 
Let me hear from you soon. 
Yours truly, 
Irv. 


A Digest of Board Decisions 


NOVEMBER 20, 1938 

Time AND Ptace: 10 a.m. Offices 
Chicago Division. 

PRESENT: President Susan M. Scul- 
ly, Vice-President V. L. Nickell, Di- 
rectors S. B. Sullivan, Orville T. Bright, 
Jr., and Secretary Irving F. Pearson. 

BustneEss: Approved final plans for 
annual meeting. Miss Scully ap- 
pointed W. R. McIntosh, Olney, as 
Credentials Chairman. Secretary in- 
structed to arrange for annual Past 
Presidents’ Breakfast, to provide seat- 
ing arrangements, placards, plans, etc., 
and to prepare resolutions calling for 
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constitutional and by-law changes to 
obtain the following: 

1. Dues increase. 

2. Change name and duties of Ap- 
propriations Committee to Finance 
Committee. 

3. Constitutional recognition of 
Public Relations Committee and De- 
partment. 

4. Change name of Ittrnors TEAcH- 
ER to “Illinois Education.” 

Secretary also instructed to forward 
to all delegates copies of proposed 
changes, committee reports, etc., in 
advance of annual meeting, to inform 
Board members regarding status of the 
Reading Circle boards, to prepare an 
iHuminated scroll honoring Mr. Moore, 
and to prepare a banquet for the an- 
nual meeting at a cost not exceeding 
$1.50 per plate. 

A few bills were allowed. 


DECEMBER 3, 1938 

TIME AND Pace: 8 a.m. State Of- 
fices, Springfield. 

PRESENT: President Scully, Vice- 
President V. L. Nickell, Directors B. 
F. Shafer, Orville T. Bright, Jr., and 
Secretary Irving F. Pearson, B. I. Grif- 
fith, Director of Public Relations. 

Business: Heard Mr. Griffith re- 
garding constitutional recognition of 
Public Relations work. Voted to de- 
fer action until next year. 

Adopted amendment proposals sub- 
mitted by Secretary Pearson. See an- 
nual meeting report, February, 1939 
issue ILLINo1Is TEACHER. 

Referred to Resolutions Committee 
a resolution directed toward continu- 
ance of Tenure Committee. 

Accepted new budgeting procedure 
and bookkeeping system advised by 
Secretary Pearson. 


JANUARY 21, 1939 


Time AND Ptace: Office of Hon. 
Noble Puffer, Cook County superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago. 12 m. 

PRESENT: President S. B. Sullivan, 
Vice-President Robert C. Keenan, and 
Directors B. F. Shafer, Orville T. 
Bright, Jr., V. L. Nickell, and Secre- 
tary Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: Accepted detailed report 
of Legislative Chairman, Mr. B. F. 
Shafer. Discussed delegate expenses 
and allowances (NEA meeting). Dis- 
cussed support to credit union effort 
and ways and means of advancing ten- 
ure for teachers. Provided honorarium 
to Dr. Reuben T. Shaw, speaker at 
annual meeting. 

(Continued on page 29) 





NOW... 


Work-Books that 
fit the child! 














For each child’s individual learning problem— 


The NEW 


SELF-HELP ARITHMETIC 
WORK-BOOKS 


GRADES THREE TO SIX 
KNIGHT-RUCH-STUDEBAKER 
CONTINUOUS MAINTENANCE 
INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDY 


RELIABLE STANDARDS 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRESS CHARTS 


Write for a sample copy of the Work-Book for your grade. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


623 SOUTH WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














YE TO TEACHERS 


“THE HISTORY OF PORTABLE LIGHT 


Time Ville ter: i 





FREE Classroom Book For Each of Your Pupils! 


(Not available for children under 11 years of age) 













A practical, dramatic classroom aid. “THE HISTORY OF 
PORTABLE LIGHT IN AMERICA” portrays an interesting re- 
lationship of history and science. It is a beautiful 24-page 
book with 75 illustrations. Designed and written by 
Lurelle Guild, famous designer, collector and antiquarian. 


ALSO~—rotder describing other in- 
structive and interesting material 
available to school teachers! 


JUST SEND IN THIS COUPON—TODAY! 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC., 
Department B-9, Box 635, Grand Central Station, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE the material described above. 


I teach 









ee ee eee ___ grade or (grades) 


I have _ ___.. pupils, from Bees 8 6 __. years of age 
Name of School —___ A 
Name 


My address is (St. & No., or R. F. D.) 
City (or P.O.) and State 








City (or County) be A SS . 
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To the Teachers — ras or amr 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT— 
GREETINGS 


® LAST year the Illinois Education 
Association extended to the Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
the privilege of speaking each month 
through the medium of the ILLNors 
TEACHER to the 45,000 loyal members 
of that organization. Under the head- 
ing “To the Teachers—items of inter- 
est from the Office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction” we brought to 
the members important announce- 
ments and pertinent information con- 
cerning educational problems of mu- 
tual interest to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the teachers. 
We have been asked to continue 
this column. We hope it will be of 
service to you in your work and we 
shall welcome suggestions as to the 
nature of the materials to be included. 
This is the beginning of another 
school year. You are engaged in a pro- 
fession which has great possibilities. 
It is true that a great amount of hard 
work, much prosaic routine, and many 
difficult situations will fall to your lot 
as a teacher. But these should be sim- 
ply a challenge to your professional 
skill. A carpenter who knows only how 
to saw boards and drive nails can never 
be a master builder. A teacher who 
thinks only in terms of daily routine, 
page-to-page assignments and lesson- 
hearing can never be a master teacher. 
It seems trite to remind teachers that 
they are “teaching children, not sub- 
jects.” However, that out-worn phrase 
contains the key to the modern philoso- 
phy of education, with its emphasis on 
child growth and development. 
Training, experience, and personal 
traits are the chief factors in successful 
teaching. If your training is inade- 
quate, your work will be less effective. 
If inexperienced, do not be discour- 
aged—a combination of adequate 
training and proper personal traits can 
result in a very successful year. If ex- 
perienced, re-examine your practices 
and procedures—you may be falling 
“into a rut.” 
As to personal traits, it is true that 
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certain traits are inherited, but all 
traits and tendencies can be modified 
by conscious effort on the part of the 
individual. You can acquire desirable 
traits which make for good teaching. 

It is up to you whether this year of 
teaching will be a glorious adventure 
in professional service or deadening 
drudgery in a routine job. I wish you 
a successful and pleasant school year! 
—Joun A. WIELAND 


State Spelling Contest 

The State School Spelling Contest 
will be held in the Senate Chamber in 
the capitol Wednesday, December 27, 
1939, beginning promptly at 9:00 a.m. 
This contest has aroused considerable 
interest in the state of Illinois for the 
last quarter of a century. 

All pupils who are bona fide school- 
residents of a county in the first eight 
elementary grades and who are regu- 
larly attending any public, private, or 
boarding school during the present 
school year, are eligible to enter the 
contest, providing, however, that the 
pupil will not be sixteen years of age 
before January 1, 1940, and that the 
pupil is not a graduate of the eighth 
grade. All interested teachers are urged 
to see the county superintendent of 
schools in their respective counties; he 
is familiar with the rules and other de- 
tails governing the contest. 


Elementary School Rating Scale 

Copies of the 1939 Annual Report 
and Rating Scale have been sent to the 
county superintendents. Every ele- 
mentary teacher who has not secured 
a copy of this scale will profit by secur- 
ing one and using it as a guide in 
evaluating and improving her own 
classroom and equipment. The scale 
sets up detailed desirable standards 
under the following headings: (1) 
Building, (2) Grounds, (3) Equip- 
ment, (4) The Teacher, (5) Pupils, 
(6) Community Relationships, (7) Ad- 
ministration, (8) Curriculum, (9) Spe- 
cial Points of Merit. 

Many elementary schools have been 
“Recognized” under this rating plan. 
Has yours? 
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Dictionary Contest 

The fourth annual State Dictionary 
Contest for elementary schools will be 
held im Springfield on the first day of 
the annual meeting of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association (Wednesday, De- 
cember 27, 1939). 

Each county shall be entitled to one 
representative in the state contest, and 
(regardless of county representation) 
each city in which not less than 1,000 
pupils were enrolled in the elementary 
public schools according to the JUinois 
School Directory for 1938-39 shall be 
entitled to one representative. 

Teachers, you may secure the Dic- 
tionary Contest Bulletin and a set of 
Class Exercises from your city or coun- 
ty superintendent. You are urged to 
use this material in your classrooms 
even though you do not intend to en- 
ter the contests. 


Rural Education 

The September issue of the Educa- 
tional Press Bulletin (issued monthly 
by the Office of Superintendent of Pub- 


‘lic Instruction) is devoted entirely to 


the subject of Rural Education in both 
elementary and high-school grades. 
This number, profusely illustrated, 
contains examples of best procedures 
and outstanding features in rural edu- 
cation for the schools of Illinois. 
Teachers of rural schools (village and 
open country) may secure a copy from 
the county superintendent. 


Teachers’ Certificates 

No change was made in the Teach- 
ers Certificating Law in the last session 
of the State Legislature. Certificates 
in force for the school year 1938-39 
should have been renewed (or regis- 
tered) before the beginning of the pres- 
ent school year. If you have not re- 
newed (or registered) your certificate, 
please see the county superintendent in 
the county where you are teaching at 
once. 


Teachers’ Retirement Act 

Under the new Teachers’ Retirement 
System Law, all persons teaching after 
July 1, 1939 come under its provisions 
and are contributors. However, such 
teachers are not required to take any 
immediate action in regard to making 
application or filling out any blanks. 
Those who were contributors under 
the old law prior to July 1, 1939, 
whose payments have not been com- 
pleted under the old law, should write 
later in the year for the proper blanks 
and instructions. Those who were not 
contributors to the old fund are con- 
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tributors under the new law unless they 
file notice before Nov. 18, 1939 of 
election not to be included. 

Four percent of your salary for the 
year (but not less than $30 per year, 
nor more than $100 per year) will be 
deducted from your salary by the 
clerk of your school district to make 
your pension payments. These pay- 
ments will be made monthly through- 
out the school year. 

Example A—Salary at the rate of 
$750 or less for the school year. De- 
duction $30 for the year. If eight 
months of school, $3.75 per month; if 
nine months, $3.33 per month. 

Example B—Salary at the rate of 
over $750 up to $2500 for the school 
year. Deduction 4 percent of salary. 
If $150 monthly salary, $6.00 deduc- 
tion each month. 

Example C—Salary at the rate of 
$2500 or more for the school year. 
Deduction $100 per year. If nine 
months of school, $11.11 deduction 
each month. 

Further information will be supplied 
through your county superintendent. 
New High-School Bulletin 

The bulletin, The Recognition and 
Accrediting of Illinois Secondary 
Schools, has been revised under date of 
June, 1939. This bulletin has been 
prepared by the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and the 
University of Illinois under the plan 
of co-operation adopted for the visita- 
tion of Illinois secondary schools. 

One of the important changes re- 
lates to Part V on “Preparation of 
Teachers.” The following three classi- 
fications are provided: Classification 
III—Minimum Preparation; Classi- 
fication II—Medium Preparation; 
Classification I—Superior Preparation. 

Copies of the bulletin cannot be fur- 
nished to teachers because the supply 
is limited. See your principal’s copy 
and determine your classification. 





Field Visitor for School Libraries 

A new service is béifig proffered to public 
schools, beginning September 1, by the IIli- 
nois State Library. There was recently cre- 
ated under the new appropriation act a new 
position on the staff of the Illinois State 
Library—that of Field Visitor for School 
Libraries. 

The duties of this office range from those 
of purely advisory character to the actual 
setting up of a school library system in com- 
plete and workable form. 

Miss Agnes E. Long has received the ap- 
pointment to this position effective August 1. 
A schedule of visits will be made for Miss 
Long during the fall and winter months of 
this year. 
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DuPage Valley President 





George E. DeWolf 

@ “THE dominant policy of the Du- 

Page Valley Division this year will 
be to place increased emphasis upon a 
better informed membership as regards 
organization, functions, and responsi- 
bilities of the local Division and as re- 
gards the individual teacher’s need of 


and responsibility for the enactment of- 
the program of the Illinois Education 
Association. Included in this policy 
will be the promotion of greater parti- 
cipation of classroom teachers in the 
work of the Division.” 

This statement of administrative 
policy by the DuPage Valley president, 
Mr. George E. DeWolf, superintendent 
of schools, Downers Grove, again ac- 
cents the motif that is found running 
through the work of the local Divisions 
to a happily increasing extent. 

Mr. DeWolf brings excellent profes- 
sional preparation and experience to 
the work of the association. He was 
awarded his bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Nebraska and in that 
State he did his early professional 
work and participated prominently in 
the work of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, serving as a member of the 
legislative committee for the three years 
prior to his coming to Illinois in 1931. 

He is the holder of the A.M. degree 
from both Harvard and Columbia Uni- 
versities. Since his coming to Illinois 
he has served three years as a mem- 
ber of the I.E.A. Resolutions Committee 
and has become affiliated with a num- 
ber of other professional organizations. 
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THE TEA AT WORK 





The Voice of the Teachers 
Heard 


® THE efforts of 44,998 teachers, 

working together in an organized 
professional effort, through the Illinois 
Education Association, to bring to the 
attention of the people of Illinois the 
cause of free public education, are pro- 
ducing results. 

The Public Relations program of the 
association is not in any sense the ef- 
fort of the central office alone. It is 
rather the co-ordination of effort of 
thousands of teachers—directed to- 
ward bringing to the people a full sense 
of the importance and responsibility of 
the teaching profession. The work back 
home is the heart of the public relations 
program. 


Taking Stock 

Each of the eighteen Divisions of the 
L.E.A. now has an active public rela- 
tions committee. In seventy-nine coun- 
ties county public relations committees 
have been formed. Teachers’ councils 
numbering 210 have been reported to 
the state offce. Bulletins issued in 
eleven Divisions keep the teachers in- 
formed on local aspects of legislation 
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and school problems. In twenty-eight 
counties teachers have initiated the 
formation of county education councils, 
composed largely of civic-minded cit- 
izens for the study of the problems of 
public school education. Thirty copies 
of motion picture films and forty-three 
copies of the slides and film strips, pic- 
turing the needs and accomplishments 
of the public schools, have been pur- 
chased from the I.E.A. office during the 
last year by Divisions and local organi- 
zations of teachers. These visual aids 
have had wide showings throughout the 
State due to the initiative of local 
groups, and have played their part in 
bringing to the people of Illinois a 
better understanding of the situation 
confronting the schools. 


Regional Conferences 


Early last fall four Regional Con- 
ferences were held at strategic points 
in the State. At these conferences pro- 
jected legislation was fully discussed. 
These were widely attended by Divi- 
sion and local leaders, who in turn con- 
ducted similar local conferences. Again 
through local effort a wide understand- 
ing of forthcoming legislation was pos- 
sible. Late this spring five such Re- 
gional Conferences played their part in 
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clearing up details of legislation then 
pending. 

The State Office has made its con- 
tribution through supplying printed 
materials, visual aids, and study units, 
organizing and unifying the state-wide 
effort, contacting by direct mail some 
5,500 key people throughout the State, 
producing radio programs and partici- 
pating in such conferences as the Semi- 
nar on Community Relations, at which 
on three occasions during the past year 
representatives of twenty-eight state- 
wide organizations have sat down 
around a conference table and dis- 
cussed for a day major Illinois educa- 
tion problems. 


Time to Push Forward 

It is most important that we do not 
rest on our oars at this critical time. 
The back-home effort is now paying 
dividends, but much remains to be 
done. Our goal should be a county edu- 
cation council in every county of the 
State, and every teacher a member of a 
local teachers’ council. Exact plans for 
carrying forward the public relations 
program await the decision of the State 
Public Relations Council, made up of 
Division presidents, Division public re- 
lations chairmen, and the I.E.A. Board 
of Directors, meeting early this fall. 


P-T-A to Use Association 
Study Units 


® STUDY units of the Ill'‘nois Educa- 

tion Association are to form the 
basis of study for the sixteen hundred 
units of the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers during the coming year. 


The units of study inaugurated last 
September as a monthly feature of the 
ILLtNots TEACHER served as one meas- 
ure to promote the public relations 
program of the association. Local 
teacher councils, teachers’ clubs, and 
county education councils, as well as 
civic groups wer? Urged to use the 
study units as the basis of monthly dis- 
cussion meetings. Reprints were made 
available to a select list of five thousand 
officers of civic organizations through- 
out the State. 

Early this summer came a joint re- 
quest from Mrs. Catharine C. Mulber- 
ry, president, and J. Lester Buford, 
education chairman, of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, for 
the purchase of sufficient copies of the 
eight study units to furnish the educa- 
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tion chairman of each local unit, as well 
as the state and district officers of the 
association, with bound copies. We 
were able to furnish these reprints at a 
nominal charge. They are to be bound 
into a volume by the Illinois Congress 
and are to form the course of study 
sponsored by the education chairmen of 
local units of the Illinois Congress for 
the coming year. Subjects treated by 
the eight units are: 

(1) “School Organization in Illi- 
nois,” (2) “School Finance in Illinois,” 
(3) “State and Federal Support for 
Schools,” (4) “When the Old Order 
Changeth,” (5) “The Child and the 
School,” (6) “The Teacher and the 
School,” (7) “The General Assembly 
and the Schools,” and (8) “The People 
Have a Right to Know.” 


Study Units to Be Continued 

Volume I of the study units proved 
so popular that this year Volume II will 
be presented in ILtino1s TEACHER. 
Elsewhere in this issue will be found the 
first article in the second series, “Inter- 
preting Recent Common School Legis- 
lation,” by Lester R. Grimm, I.E.A. 
Director of Research. 

Recognition of the value of study 
units by those outside of our profession 
is an added stimulus to those of us 
who are teachers to become more thor- 
oughly informed on the problems con- 
fronting our profession. It is our hope 
that the study units appearing monthly 
in the ILLtnoIs TEACHER this year will 
be used even more widely as a basis of 
discussion for faculty meetings, teach- 
ers’ club meetings, teacher councils, 
and county education councils. Re- 
prints will be available again this year 
to representatives of civic groups not 
receiving the ILLINOIS TEACHER. 





Seminar Investigates Rural 
Schools 


“What Is a Good Rural School?” 
was the subject considered by the 
Seminar on Community Relations, 
meeting in Springfield, September 9. 
The seminar is a discussion group made 
up of representatives of twenty-eight 
state-wide agencies. For the past year 
this group has related its discussions to 
problems of the public schools. 

Three meetings during this period 
played a large part in preparing the 
way for constructive school legislation 
by the Sixty-first General Assembly. 
Conclusions reached by the seminar on 
the rural school problem will be 
watched with great interest. A detailed 
report is not available as we go to press. 
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Board Decisions 


(Continued from page 25) 
MARCH 11, 1939 

Time AND Pace: State Office, 8:30 
A.M. 

PresENT: President S. B. Sullivan, 
Vice-President Robert C. Keenan, Di- 
rectors, B. F. Shafer, Orville T. Bright, 
Jr., V. L. Nickell, and Irving F. Pear- 
son, Executive Secretary, Mr. L. R. 
Grimm, Research Director, Mr. B. I. 
Griffith, Public Relations Director, 
Mrs. Eloise P. Bingham, Editor, and 
Miss Edna Carlson, Assistant to the 
Secretary. 

Business: Accepted Miss Carlson’s 
report regarding new budgetary and 
bookkeeping procedure and finances. 
Heard and accepted reports from 
Messrs. Grimm and Griffith and the 
Editor, Mrs. Bingham. Heard reports 
of national meetings from the Secre- 
tary. Adopted resolutions honoring Mr. 
W. J. Hamilton, superintendent of 
schools, Oak Park, Illinois, upon his 
election as director of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
and requesting that that association 
hold its next meeting in Chicago. 

Appointed as Auditing Committee 
the following: Mr. Robert C. Keenan, 
Chairman, Victor Sheppard, county 
superintendent of schools, Jacksonville; 
Hal Hall, University High School, Car- 
bondale. 

Reappointed present Tenure Com- 
mittee members. Discontinued Com- 
mittee on Prompt Tax Payment. 

Discontinued Larger Unit Com- 
mittee, if rules allow such action. 

Continued Teacher Training Com- 
mittee with following members: Karl 
L. Adams, DeKalb; L. W. Williams, 
Urbana; Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; 
Emma McReadie, Chicago, Russell 
Stephens, Paris. 

Increased allowance of N.E.A. dele- 
gates from $50 to $75 per person. 
Authorized each Division to elect one 
state delegate to the N.E.A. 

Set annual meeting for the state 
association for December 27, 28, 29, 
1939 at Springfield. Favored re- 
taining annual banquet as feature of 
meeting. 

JUNE 3, 1939 

Time AND Ptace: 3 p.m. LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago. 

PRESENT: President S. B. Sullivan, 
Directors B. F. Shafer, Orville T. 
Bright, Jr., V. L. Nickell, Executive 
Secretary Irving F. Pearson and others 
representing the Lake Shore Division 
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of the Illinois Education Association. 

Bustness: Heard Mr. John W. 
Thalman, N.E.A. Director for Illinois, 
Mr. George N. Wells, president of the 
Lake Shore Division of the I.E.A. Mr. 
R. W. Marshall, instructor at May- 
wood, Illinois, and others regarding 
teacher tenure and contract difficulties 
at the Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois. President to ap- 
point a committee of three to investi- 
gate teacher-tenure and contract cir- 
cumstances at Proviso Township High 
School and to make recommendation 
to the Board. 

Minutes of previous meeting read 
and approved. 

Director Thalman spoke in behalf 
of increased appropriations toward the 
payment of N.E.A. delegate expenses. 

Provided that N.E.A. delegate ex- 
penses be allowed up to $85 per capita. 
Motion carried unanimously with un- 
derstanding that additional funds ex- 
pended be kept within the limits of 
the total budget. 

Executive Secretary instructed to 
contract for services of staff members 
for one year beginning July 1, 1939 
as per the following schedule: 


Lester R. Grimm, Research Director. .$4800 
Mildred Whitlock, Asst. Research 

NO . cchicdchGcmens tn ensnibs one 1800 
B. I. Griffith, Public Relations Director. 3600 
Eva Dale, Asst. Public Relations 


NE Face nc. ob och whastabaetedees 1440 
Eloise P. Bingham, Editor............ 2200 
Roberta Padfield, Asst. Editor....... 1500 
Edna Carlson, Asst. Secretary........ 1800 
Wynter Stoutamyer, Janitor.......... 720 


The Executive Secretary presented 
the names of state delegates and alter- 
nates to the N.E.A. convention. The 
appointments were unanimously ap- 


proved. IrvinG F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary, I.E.A. 
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Fast Central President 





@ MR. L. A. TUGGLE, Danville, has 

for sixteen years been superintendent 
of Vermilion county schools and will 
enter upon his fifth consecutive term 
in August. Prior to 1923, when he first 
assumed the county superintendency, 
he served in the Danville school system 
in turn as principal of the Lincoln 
School, manual training supervisor of 
both the high school and elementary 
schools, and superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds. 

Mr. Tuggle’s long experience in ad- 
ministering Illinois school law qualifies 
him highly for leading an effort toward 
improvement of the legal framework 
within which Illinois schools operate. 





Interpreting School 
Legislation 


(Continued from page 7) 


Retirement allowance consists of (a) an- 
nuity computed from member’s own contri- 
butions with regular interest; (b) state al- 
lowance equal to such annuity; (c) a prior 
service allowance equal to twice the pension 
that would have been provided if system 
had been in operation during said prior serv- 
ice; and (d) any additional pension needed 
to make total retirement allowance of $400 
for member aged 50 and having 25 or more 
years of service. No pension from state funds 
increased after age of 60 years is reached. 

Disability retirement allowance possible 
after 10 years of service; such to be com- 
puted from annuity from member’s contri- 
butions and at 90 per cent of State allowance 
otherwise due but with no total allowance 
for disability at less than $200 a year. 

Teacher contributions payable in full to 
member upon withdrawal before retirement 
or to estate in case of death. 


The percentage feature of the new 
retirement law proves especially valu- 
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able in a system which covers a broad 
area with great variations in cost of 
living and salary levels. Over a long 
time period this percentage feature en- 
ables allowances to continue a reason- 
able relationship to salary levels and 
hence to remain adequate by keeping 
in line with salary trends. 

THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 

1. What recent legis!ation should be help- 
ful in encouraging larger school district units? 
What are the next steps to be suggested that 
are practical enough to be considered favor- 
ably in a district reorganization program? 

2. What can be taken to promote 
improved certification standards, defensible 
minimum wage provisions, and improved ten- 
ure conditions for Illinois teachers? 

3. What reasons can be cited for including 
flat grants for high-school pupils in a State- 
aid program? 

4. What levels of equalization aid should 
be set for Illinois, and what margin of dif- 
ference, if any, should there be as between 
grades and high schools? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Obtain detailed information regarding 
the new downstate retirement system and dis- 
cuss the same before your study group. 

2. Ascertain the total State appropria- 
tions for the biennium for the use of common 
schools. (Also obtain similar data for the 
—_ teachers colleges and the State univer- 
sity. 

3. Have a detailed explanation of fi- 
nancing schools in your local school system 
presented to your local study group; also, 
discuss how defeated school bills of the Sixty- 
first General Assembly would have affected 
your local district. 

4. List the common points to be found 
in the resolutions and legislative programs 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association, Illi- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teachers, Illi- 
nois Association of School Boards, Illinois 
Federation of Teachers, and Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. 


Utilizing Local History 


(Continued from page 21) 


longer term papers. This method is 
subject to handicap if a subject the 
student enjoys becomes too laborious 
in presentation. 


The History Field Trip 

Third, class field trips, if finances 
and general arrangements permit, are 
undoubtedly the most stimulating 
method of developing interest in his- 
torical lore. If the teacher or mem- 
bers of the class present the historical 
connection of the place visited, the 
pupils are able to see that historical 
events indeed have a geographic set- 
ting. The Saturday historical pilgrim- 
age, aside from a loss of membership 
by those students who work, is quite 
satisfactory when the picnic idea is 
combined with it. Not only is his- 
torical interest whetted, but teacher- 
student relations are improved. 
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Financial Support for LEA. 


(Continued from page 15) 
and avoid the extremes of inequality. 
We must find the solution, or some 
kind of solution will be found for us. 
As leaders we may secure proper types 
of reform; as passive followers we 
must accept what is imposed upon us 
by those whose interests are not ours. 

There have appeared recently four 
significant and richly suggestive books 
that every teacher not only should 
read, but will find delightful reading. 
The first three are the publications of 
the Educational Policies Commission 
of the N.E.A. and the fourth is the Sev- 
enteenth Yearbook of the A.A.S.A.: 

(1) The Structure and Administration of 
Education in American Democracy; (2) The 
Unique Function of Education in American 
Democracy; (3) The Purposes of Education 
in American Democracy; (4) Schools in 
Small Communities. 

We cannot hope to finance support 
for educational reform in Illinois. We 
can lead, we can point the way, we can 
join with lay groups in securing a 
sound, democratic, State school system, 
that, receiving adequate financial sup- 
port, will provide educational opportu- 
nity to every child in this State com- 
mensurate with the times. 

We who believe in public education, 
whether lay or professional, must join 
together in securing that kind of an 
educational program that is fundamen- 
tally sound, democratic, adequate to 
social needs, and suited to a free State 
in the most liberal of all nations. 

Such work needs the active thought 
and generous support of all the teach- 
ers of the State. Every Division should 
give its whole-hearted and prompt sup- 
port to the increase of dues and the 
other proposed I.E.A. amendments. 
But what is even more important, 
every Division should foster in every 
way the building of a sound profes- 
sion in the State. We are faced with 
problems and difficulties greater than 
any we have yet faced. We must have 
solidarity, co-operation, and democrat- 
ic management within our organiza- 
tion, with adequate support for those 
whom we have employed to work for 
us, work with us, and to lead us. 

We have been accused of selfish in- 
terest, but we have truly advanced the 
cause of public education in Illinois. 
Thus far, our greatest interest has been 
in the children of the State, for only 
by having well educated, adequately 
paid, and adequately protected teach- 
ers, can a good job of teaching be done. 
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Adult Education Through the 


High School 


: eee the youth of the com- 
munity is still the number one duty of 
the school and the teacher, but the 
trend of the times is to include the 
adults in some form of night-school 
classes. For a number of years the 
agriculture and home economics de- 
partments in Smith-Hughes schools 
have offered Short Courses for adults, 
courses which have in the main been 
well attended and appreciated. If there 
are people in the community that want 
and will attend courses of that nature, 
why aren’t there people in the com- 
munity that would appreciate courses 
along other lines? 

It is this reasoning that promoted 
the diversified adult education pro- 
gram put into effect at Fisher Com- 
munity High School last year. The 
classes met one night a week and were 
taught by our seven high-school teach- 
ers. Fourteen courses were on the 
program for the ten-week course as 
follows: Home Arts, Foods for Party 
and Practical Uses, Instrumental Mu- 
sic, Vocal Music, General Course in 
Mathematics, Farm Shop, Agricultural 
Economics, General Business Training, 
Beginning Typing, Public Speaking, 
Modern Social Problems, Modern Lit- 
erature and Authors, and Modern 
Stage, Radio, Drama and Movies. The 
office secretary conducts a nursery for 
the children that are brought along by 
their parents. 

Our enrollment was greater than we 
had expected and as a result each of 
the fourteen classes had more than the 
minimum number of eight, which was 
set before registration. Our total en- 
rollment reached 194 and included peo- 
ple in all walks of life—ministers, 
farmers, merchants, doctors, farmers’ 
wives, undertakers, bankers, school 
teachers and university students. At- 
tendance averaged 153. Occasionally 
there were conflicts with lodge, parties 
or other events but usually the people 
let nothing interfere with their school. 

From the administrator’s viewpoint 
the adult school makes a near perfect 
tie-up between the community and the 
school. We had people attending 
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By E. L. IHMRIG, Fisher 


classes that had never before been in- 
side our building. They now know 
something about our school, our teach- 
ers, our problems. They will be a much 
more sympathetic public toward school 
projects, due to the fact that they are 
reliably informed. 

The teachers enjoy the teaching of 
adults even though they were a bit 
“jittery” the first night. They now 
feel their experiences are being en- 
riched by their close personal contact 
with the adults of the community, 
some of whom are parents of our high- 
school youth. Many times after school 
is over the parents come to thank the 
teacher for the evening’s work and to 
ask how their children are getting along 
in school. 

The board of education is very much 
“sold” on this innovation. Always a 
group eager to give the public a better 
school, they have been very enthusi- 
astic over the way the people have re- 
ceived this new project. 

The adult students confirmed this 
confidence in the program wher they 
were given the opportunity to express 
opinions in response to a question- 
naire presented to them at the last 
meeting of the school year. Such com- 
ments as the following are typical: 

A course of this kind always refreshes the 
mind and keeps one more interested in edu- 
yo were taught that were not avail- 
able years ago. 

It gave me an incentive to do some work 
I had intended to do for some time. 

Gave me an opportunity to keep in step 
with things not within the boundaries of my 
profession. I enjoyed every night of it. 

Thus the administration is entering 
upon the second year of the adult edu- 
cation program with confidence that 
the community and the school board 
regard the effort as a needed and ap- 
preciated service. The response has in- 
dicated that additional course offer- 
ings will be welcomed. Subjects under 
consideration are Physical Education 
for Women, Corrective Athletics for 
Men, and Astronomy. Inquiries from 
within and out of the State indicate 
that the adult education project at 
Fisher is a part of a growing move- 
ment in education. 

(See pictures on page 4.) 
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School Arts Magazine 
799 Printers Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 


BOOKMAN 


To see school men with superior line of Reference 
and Library Books. 
School teary Interests are expanding. This 
creates need for < 
Opportunity for Good Income with Permanence. 


GEO. E. DUM COMPANY 
Ohio 


Are You “Jeb Satisfied’’T 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 
Teachers have a big advantage, because of their 
training and education. U. S. Government Jobs 
offer you big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write yon} to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
R226, Rochester, N.Y., for free 32-page book with 
list of positions for teachers, sample tests and full 

particulars telling how to qualify for appointment. 


OFFICIAL 
U. S. FLAG AND PLEDGE PENCIL 


FREE to teachers, civic leaders and edu- 
cators. Beautiful lifetime metal compact 
extension — pencil, Flag and Pledge 
permanently engraved in full color. 

No obligation. Write 


New York, N. Y. 
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Summer Meeting of NEA. 


(Continued from page 14) 


Principals, Irvin A. Wilson, principal, Delano 
School, Chicago; president, Department of 
Kindergarten-Primary Education, Ethelyn L. 
Mitchell, Chicago; secretary, Department 
Kindergarten-Primary Education, Jessie D. 
Reilly, Chicago; president, Department of 
Science Instruction, Mildred Fahy, princi- 
pal Peirce School, Chicago. 


Illinois Speakers on N.E.A. Program 


Mildred Fahy, president, Department of 
Science Instruction and principal, Peirce Ele- 
mentary School, Chicago, “Report of an 
N.E.A. Department”; Verne O. Graham, 
principal, Norwood Park School, Chicago, 
“Science Hobbies Contribute to Personal 
Satisfaction”; Honorable Noah M. Mason, 
Member of Congress from Illinois, and mem- 
ber of the Dies Committee on Un-American 
Activities, “It Is Happening Here”; Floyd W. 
Reeves, chairman, President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, and Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, “Youth in a 
Changing World”; John W. Thalman, N.E.A. 
Director for Illinois, and superintendent, 
Waukegan Township Secondary Schools, 
“Planning N.E.A. Programs for State and 
Local Meetings.” 
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Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 

17 National Association’ of School Boards 
and School Board Members, second an- 
nual convention. Knoxville, Tennessee, 
September 17-20, 1939. 

OCTOBER 

6 Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Charleston, 
October 6, 1939. 

Speakers: Rabbi Charles E. Shulman, 
writer, traveler and lecturer; Professor 
Paul B. Diederich, University of Chicago; 
and Dr. George Vincent, former president 
University of Minnesota. 

6 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meeting. Pe- 
oria, October 6, 1939. 

9 National Recreation Congress. Boston, 
Massachusetts, October 9-13, 1939. 

12 Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, annual meeting. 
Quincy, October 12-13, 1939. 

12 Southeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Bridgeport, 
October 12-13, 1939. 

Speakers at general sessions: Rabbi 
Charles E. Shulman, writer, traveler and 
lecturer; S. B. Sullivan, President, Illinois 
Education Association; Dr. Oscar F. 
Weber, associate professor of education, 
University of Illinois; Clyde C. Williams, 
international trail blazer and lecturer. 

12 Western Division, [linois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Galesburg, Oc- 
tober 12-13, 1939. 

Speakers: Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, 
New York City; Dr. Ray L. Smith, San 
Francisco, California; Dr. W. P. Dearing, 
Oakland City, Indiana. 

13 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Kewanee, 
October 13, 1939. 

Speakers: David Seabury, psychologist 
and author, New York City; and Judge 
J. M. Braude, Boys’ Court, Chicago. 

13 East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. University 
of Illinois, Urbana, October 13, 1939. 

Speakers: Dr. Carl Van Doren, writer 
and lecturer; Olive Kackley, managing 
director WCKY Community Opportunity 
Shows; Lena Kelley, primary supervisor, 
Danville City Schools; C. E. Vance, su- 
perintendent of schools, Danville. 

13 Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, LaSalle, Oc- 
tober 13, 1939. 

Speaker: David Seabury, psychologist 
and author, New York City. 

16 DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Down- 
ers Grove, October 16, 1939. 

Speakers: Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean, 
director of the General College of the 
University of Minnesota; Dr. James Shel- 
by Thomas, head of Industrial Education 
Program of the Chrysler Institute of En- 
gineering. A panel discussion will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Mortimore J. Adler, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School, and Dr. 
E. O. Melby, dean, School of Education, 
Northwestern University. 

20 Northeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Joliet, Octo- 
ber 20, 1939. 

Speakers: Hon. Josh Lee, Senator from 
Oklahoma; Dr. E. Guy Cutshall; and 
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Floyd T. Goodier, Director of Integration, 

Illinois State Normal University. 

20 Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Dixon, Oc- 
tober 20, 1939. 

Speaker: Dr. T. V. Smith, professor of 
philosophy, University of Chicago and II- 
linois Congressman at Large. Symposium: 
“The American Way” by Good Will Team 
from National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 

23 Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meetings. Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, and J. 
Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Oc- 
tober 23, 1939. 

Speakers: Dr. Glenn Frank, Madison, 
Wisconsin; Mrs. Lottie Holman O'Neill, 
chairman Committee on Education, House 
of Representatives, Illinois General As- 
sembly ; and William Lewis, president La- 
Fayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

26 National Society for Prevention of Blind- 

ness, annual conference. New York City, 

October 26-28, 1939. 

Northwestern Division, Illinois Education 

Association, annual meeting. Rockford, 

October 27, 1939. 

Speakers: Dr. Boyd H. Bode, Ohio 
State University ; Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, 
president, University of Chicago. 
NOVEMBER 

2 Illinois High School Conference. Urbana, 
November 2-4, 1939, 

2 Conference of Food Service Directors, 
fifth annual convention. Baltimore, Mary- 
land, November 2-4, 1939. 

DECEMBER 

1 Central Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers, annual convention. Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, December 1-2, 1939. 

Section meetings will be held for science 
and mathematics teachers of elementary, 
junior high school and senior high school. 

6 Third School Broadcast Conference. Con- 

gress Hotel, Chicago, December 6-8, 1939. 

Illinois Education Association, annual 

meeting. Springfield, December 27-29, 

1939. 

National Commercial Teachers Federation, 

annual convention. William Penn Hotel, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., December 27-30, 1939. 

APRIL 

29 Association for Childhood Education, 
forty-seventh annual convention. Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, April 29-May 3, 1940. 

Both members of the association and 
non-members may register and attend all 
sessions. 
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LEA. Enrollments 


® THIRTEEN Divisions of the I.E.A. 

will hold annual meetings this fall 
and enroll members for the coming year. 
The efforts of Division officers and 
county superintendents to secure record 
enrollments gather significance when it 
is considered that the quality of profes- 
sional leadership in Illinois is at stake. 
For the leadership exercised by the pro- 
fession to be effective and democratic, 
one hundred percent participation by 
active teachers in its organized effort is 
imperative. 

A record of memberships as of Sep- 
tember 1 is presented below by coun- 
ties. 








Number Number 
County Enrolled County Enrolled 
Adams ...... 466 BO nei 289 
Alexander .... 171 Livingston ... 407 
Ea 72... WE. vo nctices 262 
I binicies due 183 Bascom ...... 590 
Ng a 38 Macoupin .... 487 
Bureau ...... 421 Madison ..... 960 
Calhoun ..... SS =Pipeiee* .2.3.> 315 
i 187 Marshall ..... 149 
Sete. see cemas ee 154 
Champaign ... 655 Massac ...... 133 
Christian .... 310 McDonough .. 359 
SE 199 McHenry .... 310 
a a 174 McLean ...... 811 
CHOON «os cscs QO). Memaerd ns .0 108 
Sy -usken dae 407 Mercer ...... 219 
Cook (Chica- Monroe ...... 97 
| aan 9,788 Montgomery .. 344 
Cook (outside Morgan ...... 348 
Chicago) ...3,882 Moultrie ..... 154 
SS Pe { wear 313 
Cumberland .. 133 Peoria ....... 897 
Dela ...... / ee es 207 
SE OE [Gs Pack aads 219 
Douglas ...... SS ESS. cetdeet 283 
DuPage ...... POG, - BR <cpatdess 73 
ME nicsecs See - WE teocat 118 
Edwards ..... 89 Putnam ...... 77 
Effingham .... 155 Randolph .... 249 
Fayette ...... 195 Richland ..... 167 
a ais nas 183 Rock Island 678 
Franklin ..... ae T. Gaee. s«one 1,006 
Fulton ....... 2 “pase 345 
Gallatin ...... 71 Sangamon 743 
Greene ....... 139 Schuyler ..... 110 
Grundy ...... oe 56 
Hamilton .... 129 Shelby ....... 265 
ee See, ME warccens 124 
Hardin ...... 66 Stephenson ... 321 
Henderson 114 Tazewell ..... 427 
ee 433. Upiem ;...<.> 156 
Iroquois ..... 351 Vermilion .... 891 
Jackson ...... 427 Wabash ...... 107 
ET aut ce s 4 148 Warren ...... 229 
Jefferson ..... 227 Washington .. 150 
eee 108 Wayne ....... 109 
See: 0 222 
Johnson ..... 126 Whiteside .... 354 
Se can opks Soca es acm 731 
Kankakee .... 369 Williamson ... 437 
Kendall ...... 115 Winnebago ... 793 
ND  cieaiein 473. Woodford .... 218 
Se 806 Out-of-State .. 23 
BED ence 772 
Lawrence .... 196 MOG side 44,998 
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Recent Publications 


In the Textbook Field 


Education 


Primary Arithmetic Through Experience, 
by John R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis, and Caro- 
line Hatton. World Book Company, 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
217 pages. . Price, $1.40. 

This book is based on the philosophy that 
opportunities for incidental teaching should be 
used to the fullest extent but that such situ- 
ations should go further than the problem of 
the moment and should contribute to the 
building of fundamental meanings in arith- 
metic. The method by which this is to be 
achieved is explicitly stated and illustrated. 
Lists of specific objectives for the first and 
second grade are set forth and the procedures 
for attaining them through pupil experiences 
worked out. 

This is another of the recently published 
teaching aids that guides the teacher through 
the maze of purely incidental teaching to a 
utilization of pupil experience in attaining 
definite objectives. 


Social Studies 


Seeing Our Country, Books One and Two, 
by Walter B. Pitkin and Harold F. Hughes. 
The Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. Book One, cloth, illust- 
rated, 386 pages; Book Two, cloth, illust- 
rated, 384 pages. 

A travel story as a device for making pal- 
atable geographic information is not new; 
but these books are much more than that. 
They actually combine geographic, economic 
and sociological material in such units as Our 
Chemists at Work, The Changing South, 
The Trailer Tourists, and Work on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Another point of distinction is 
that the opportunity for travel is provided 
in some realistic fashion that in itself opens 
the pupil’s eyes to social and economic 
problems. For instance, in Book One the 
children of the truck driver accompany him 
on a trip to Pittsburgh and learn many 
things about the region through which they 
travel. The stories are rich in human in- 
terest seasoned at times with humor. Photo- 
graphs and drawings are used liberally. 

The Background of Modern Nations, 
by C. H. McClure, Charles C. Scheck and 
W. W. Wright. Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., 320 
East 21st Street, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated 
in colors. 512 pages. Price, $1.44. 

This is one of the books of the publishers’ 
series of social studies textbooks based on 
history, “Our Developing Civilization.” The 
Background of Modern Nations is intended 
for sixth grade use. The text discusses the 
highlights of history of all the important 
countries of the World from about 1600 
A.D. to the present day. 


Living With Others, by John A. Kinne- 
man and Robert S. Ellwood. Houghton 


Mifflin Company, 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
Cloth. Illustrated. 547 pages. Price, 


cago. 
$1.72. 
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In line with a recent trend toward de- 
scriptions of institutions—political, economic, 
and social—this high-school text concentrates 
on a description of seven social institutions 
—community, family, state, opinion, industry, 
school, and church. Problems arising from 
the operation and change in these institu- 
tions are not, however, ignored. The second 
of two chapters dealing with education, 
“Education for a Changing Society,” illust- 
rates this. 

Helpful are the two lists of references— 
one for the pupil, one for the teacher. Twen- 
ty-one chapters are organized into seven 
units of study. Type is excellent and format 
distinctive. 


Report on Conservation Education Prog- 
ress in the United States, by Harry G. Vavra, 
National President, Educational Conserva- 
tion Society. Paper. 14 pages. Educational 
Conservation Society, 28-12 Forty-third 
Street, Long Island City, New York. 

The society is particularly concerned with 
the teaching of conservation at the junior 
and senior high school and college level. 

To encourage the teaching of conservation 
the society is sponsoring a bill for federal aid 
to be paid to the respective states for the 
salaries and preparation of teachers, super- 
visors and directors of conservation subjects. 
The grants are to be matched by the states. 
The bill introduced into the house of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressman William B. Barry 
and into the Senate by U. S. Senator James 
M. Mead, is referred to as H. R. 2532-S1609. 

The society has also submitted to the vari- 
ous state legislatures a companion bill, the 
purpose of which is to further the teaching 
of conservation in schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. 

The Report contains quite detailed sugges- 
tions for the organization of curricular mate- 
rials at the various levels of instruction. 

For further information write to the So- 
ciety at the address given above. 


Depression Pioneers, by David Cushman 
Coyle. Social Problems, Number 1, 1939. 
Published by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, F. C. Harrington, Administrator. 
Paper. Illustrated. 19 pages. May be secured 
through U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rural Youth, by David Cushman Coyle. 
Social Problems, Number 2, 1939. Paper. 
Illustrated. 35 pages. Published by the 
Works Progress Administration, F. C. Har- 
rington, Administrator. May be secured 
through U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

These pamphlets are the first two of a 
series designed to present reliable nontech- 
nical information on social problems of gen- 
eral interest. They are beautifully written, 
intensely interesting. Each is based on a 
more comprehensive and technical work; 
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Number 1, on Migrant Families by John N. 
Webb and Malcolm Brown, Monograph No. 
XVIII, WPA Division of Social Research; 
Number 2, on Rural Youth: Their Situation 
and Prospects by Bruce L. Melvin and Elna 
N. Smith, Monograph No. XV of the WPA 
Division of Social Research. 

Pictographs and pen and ink sketches are 
effective. Teachers of high-school classes in 
social problems will find here invaluable 
aids. To any group they offer a simple and 
interesting introduction to a major social 
problem that invites more extensive study. 


America in the Making, by Charles E. 
Chadsey, Louis Weinberg and Chester F. 
Miller. D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. [I- 
lustrated. 766 pages. Price, $1.76. 

This text proposes to make history more 
interesting to the adolescent by its treatment 
as a dramatic narrative of the magnificent 
adventure of the rank and file of American 
people. The history of America is told in its 
setting as a part of world history. 


Changing Aspects of Rural Relief, by A. 
R. Mangus. Paper. Illustrated. 238 pages. 
Farming Hazards in the Drought Area, by 
R. S. Kifer and H. L. Stewart. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 219 pages. Rwral Families on Relief, 
by Carle C. Zimmerman and Nathan L. 
Whetten. Paper. Illustrated. 161 pages. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Teachers of social studies will find excel- 
lent reference and supplementary material in 
these three research monographs issued by 
the Works Progress Administration, Division 
of Social Research. Illustrations are dramatic 
and a wealth of statistical material is graphi- 
cally presented and clearly interpreted. — 


Reading 


Fun for You, by Marjorie Pratt and Mary 
Meighen. Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, 
221 East Cullerton Street, Chicago. Board. 
Illustrated in color. 46 pages. 

An attractively illustrated and ingenuously 
planned pre-primer that makes reading for 
information fun. It provides opportunity 
for speculation, discussion, and enjoyment 
of the humor in each picture and story. An 
exceptional book. 


Read Another Story, by Marjorie Pratt 
and Mary Meighen. Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Company, 221 East Cullerton Street, Chi- 
cago. Board. Illustrated in color. 94 pages. 

A primer to follow Fun for You that 
provides stories of unusual interest and hu- 
mor, with a carefully controlled vocabulary. 
Illustrations have a humorous quality that 
children will appreciate. 

“Picture Scripts,” Rebecca J. Coffin, Avah 
W. Hughes, Lula E. Wright and Florence 
Matthews Tchaika, co-operating editors. E. 
M. Hale and Company, 5193 Plankintown 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Recent Publications 


(Continued from page 33) 


Arcade, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Paper. Price, 
$0.10. 

Trains of Long Ago, by Editorial Board. 
Illustrated by George Mayer. 24 pages. 

The Coast Guard, by Florence Matthews 
Tchaika. Illustrated. 24 pages. 

Antonia and Maria, by Clara Lyden. Il- 
lustrated by Mary Hellmuth. 47 pages. 

Don’t Wash My Ears, story and illustra- 
tions by Ellis Credle. 46 pages. 

Experiment Book, by Rose Eyler and 
Avah Hughes. Illustrated by Mary Faltesek. 
47 pages. 


How to Make Toys, by Edna Plimpton. 
Photography by Alice T. Lee and Marjorie 
Collins. 24 pages. 

These new low-priced books are adapt- 
able to use as basic texts in the content 
subjects, as reference and supplementary 
materials, as classroom readers, as picture 
books for children in the nursery and kinder- 
garten levels, as story books to be read to 
them and as school library books for leisure 
time home reading. They provide a wealth 
of material on subjects of interest to chil- 
dren in the everyday world of their own 
environment and in the far distant lands of 
their dreams—their pets, playmates, and the 
world about them. Pictures are used to 
deepen and clarify meanings and develop 
skill in pictorial interpretation. 

The series is published under the editorship 
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of a group of educators whose long experi- 
ence as teachers in the elementary classroom 
and in various training institutions has kept 
them in closest touch with children and 
educational trends. 


Miscellaneous 


What It Means to Be a Doctor, by 
Dwight Anderson. Public Relations Bureau, 
Medical Society of the State of New York, 
2 East 103d Street, New York. Cloth. 87 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

Socialized medicine receives an oblique at- 
tack in this book, which does a good job of 
conveying to the reader the intangibles of 
the personal element that enter the practice 
of medicine, through the cases of Dr. Edgar 
James, his father, and Roy Gibbons described 
as “the embodiment of traditions, impulses, 
and ambitions cherished by many thousands 
of colleagues.” The part that doctors both 
as individuals and through their state and 
national organizations play in public health 
service is stressed. 





Our Advertisers and 
Ourselves 


© WE find ourselves about as tip-toe 

with expectancy as the little girl in 
the Winston ad about that new series 
of readers by Gertrude Hildreth and 
associates, “Easy Growth in Reading,” 
with two of everything—two primers, 
two first readers, etc. Publication date 
is January 1, 1940. 


_@ McKNIGHT and McKnight an- 


nounce much needed guidance ma- 


| terials with teacher’s manual for a 


four-year high-school program. Titles 
indicate subject matter highly interest- 
ing to the adolescent boy or girl. 


@ BRISTOL-MEYERS continue the 

campaign for sound teeth and 
healthy gums among school children. 
They offer a colored wall chart en- 
titled “Why Do Teeth Ache?” 


@ IT’S an angry and voracious nestful 

of pelicans, hornbills, or what have 
you, pictured by Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters. Their bills are no more 
insatiate than the kind that roost in 
one’s mailbox as a result of unexpected 


| illness. 


@ IF you don’t immediately vow 

something regarding living each 
day more completely, that seems to 
lead right into the idea of that trip 
you’ve delayed taking, when you read 
the Greyhound Lines announcement, 
your resistance to suggestion and to 
October weather is much stouter than 
our own. A booklet with many pictures 
and stories about curious and amazing 
places found in America is yours for 
mailing a coupon. 
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